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RE-OPENING OF THE ART COMPETITION. 


The judges appointed to award the prizes in the Art Competition 

for the illustration of Atrrep “Christmas Hymn” have 

see Harper's WEEkLy dated 1] that they “are 

not justified by the conditions of the competition in aidarding any 

prize w .” Three hundred and thirty-eight drawings en- 

tered into the competition, and twenty-three were received after the 
lst of August—too late to be considered. 

Pursuant to the intimation given in their original “ offer to young 
American artists,” the Messrs. Harper have ner to re-open 
the competition, enlarging its scope and modifying tmitation as 
oi suggestions made by the judges. 

. For the best original illustration a iate to Christmas—the 


drawing to be suitable for publication in Harprr’s MaGazine, to be 


made especially for this competition, and to be the exclusive work of 
an American artist not over twent rs of age—MEssrs. 
Harrzre & Broruers offer an award of TH THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, upon the honorable understanding that the successful 
competitor shall use the same for the prosecution of art study in one 
or more of the best. American schools, including also a sojourn 
abroad of at least siz months for the study of the old masters, The 
award will be paid in such installments and at such times as shall 
best suit the convenience of the recipient for the purposes spectfied. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. Harper & Broruers, 
at Franklin Square, New York, not later than March 1, 1884, 
addressed “ Art Competition, Harper’s Magazine”; and each must 
be designated by an assumed name or motto, which should also be 
given, together with the real name, age,gnd residence of the artist, 
én a sealed envelope securely attached to-the drawing, and not to be 
yw until the result of the competition shall have been determined. 

name of the successful competitor will not be publicly announced 
until the publication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swain Girrorp, N.A., Mr. F. D. A.N.A., and 
Mr. Cuaries Parsons, A.N.A., Superintendent of the Art Depart- 

_ ment at Harper & Brotaers’, will act as judges of the competition. 

The treatment of the subject is left to the artist, limited only by 
the special reference to Christmas. Either the Bible story of the 
Nativity, or the social features of Christmas, past or present, may 
be chosen for illustration. The judges, in making the award, will 
take into consideration not only the technical art value of each draw- 

ng, but also the appropriateness of the subject selected, the sufficiency 
of the illustration, and especially the originality of conception and 
treatment. The combination of different designs in a single picture 
should be avoided. 

It iz intended to engrave the successful drawing as one page for 
Harper’s Macazine for December, 1884; and should others sub- 
mitted be found suitable, second, third, and fourth awards will be 
made, as follows: one page Harprr’s WEEKLY, $500; one page 
Harper’s Bazar, $500; one page Harper’s Youne Propie, $500: 
these awards not to be subject to the above-mentioned understanding 
as to“ the prosecution of art study,” etc. 


Frankiin Square, New York, September 8, 1883. 


A HORIZONTAL REDUCTION OF THE . 
TARIFF. 


T is announced by those who probably know that 


a bill will soon be reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the Committee on Ways and Means 
providing substantially for a horizontal reduction of 
the tariff. This, we believe, is a favorite policy with 
Mr. MorRIsoNn; but it is certainly not a revision of 
the tariff upon a reform principle. It is merely a re- 
duction of a protective tariff. Neither is it especially 
a Democratic suggestion, for the Republican Tariff 
Commission last year reported that “‘ a substantial re- 
duction of tariff duties is demanded, not by a mere 
indiscriminate popular clamor, but by the best con- 
servative opinion of the country.” This was in re- 
sponse to the emphatic and significant expression of 

\,» public opinion at the election of 1882, following the 
defeat of the veto of the River and Harbor Bill. 

The bill, as foreshadowed, would be simply a reduc- 
tion of taxation in view of a redundant revenue, and 
that is not a measure to be opposed for any other rea- 
sons than that a redundant revenue is desirable, and 
that the precise present protection upon every pro- 
tected interest is to be maintained. These, however, 
are not Republican positions, and there is no reason 

‘for party opposition to a judicious reduction of the 
tariff tax. It would be, indeed, very unfortunate for 
the Republican party to allow itself to be forced into 
the position of hostility to a moderate reduction of a 
redundant revenue. That would at once raise an 
issue which could not be advantageous to the party. 
Republican high protectionists will of course not for- 
get that parties are not organized upon the question 
of the tariff; and the Republican party commands 
popular support and confidence not because it is be- 
lieved to be favorable to what is called a high tariff, 
meaning a degree of protection which intentionally 
favors certain interests and certain men, but because 
it prefers a policy which judiciously encourages do- 
mestic industry. A determined movement to com- 
mit the party to a high ‘protective tariff would be very 
indiscreet. 

- If, as now appears, the Democratic party proposes 
to attempt to occupy the Republican ground, it will 
be only a repetition of its tactics for the last dozen or 

‘ twenty years, and it would be a ludicrous ending of 
the hurrah that greeted Mr. CARLISLE’s election. That 
event was hailed as the adoption of a principle by the 
Democratic party, and as opening the prospect of a 
political controversy upon a real question. Even the 
Democrats who denied that it presented the issue of 
protection and free trade conceded that it implied a 
revision of the tariff in an anti-protective or free-trade 
sense. Buta horizontal tariff reduction is, as we have 


said, not a change of principle. It is merely a differ- 
ent degree of protection. In a party view it will 
not benefit the Democrats, and for the simple reason 
that it will be universally interpreted as the affecta- 
tion of the virtue of moderation, to which they have 
been forced by public opinion. It will not allay the 
suspicion that they would do very much more if they 
dared, and that they would certainly dare if by dex- 
terous evasions they could obtain the authority of suc- 
cess at the election. Indeed, reason and the experi- 
ence of many bitter years should persuade the Demo- 
cratic party that if it really has any principle upon 
this or upon any other, question, it is for its interest 
to declare it and to insist upon it. | 


MR. DORSHEIMER’S INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT BILL. 


Mr. DorsHEmMER has introduced an international 
copyright bill which provides that any foreign author, 
in a country whose government grants American au- 
thors the same privilege, shall have the exclusive con- 
trol of his work in this country for twenty-five years. 
This copyright is not to be renewable, and it is to ex- 
pire with the death of the author. At the end of 
twenty-five years the work is to become common prop- 
erty. The author is not bound to manufacture the 
book in this country, but is perfectly free to print and 
publish his work at his pleasure. A duty levied upon 
imported books, however, would practically compel 
the manufacture in this country, but not necessarily 


by American houses. Mr. DORSHEIMER’S proposition’ 


is simple, and merits careful consideration. 

The first thing that strikes those who are interested 
in the question is that the DORSHEIMER plan, like the 
copyright laws generally, like the English law and 
the Constitution of the United States, does not con- 
cede the author’s property right in his published work. 
They all hold that ordinary property in such works 
does not exist, and what is called copyright is sim- 
ply a bounty of the state granted for its own bene- 
fit and to encourage production, and not a recogni- 
tion of the author's right of property or absolute and 
continuous disposition and control. It follows, there- 
fore, that as between the DORSHEIMER plan and others 
which waive the point of absolute property the ques- 
tion is one solely of expediency. That is to say, the 
question is. In what way can this country best pro- 
mote its own advantage? Since only a limited and 


} conditional control is to be granted, for what time 


and upon what terms shall it be allowed ? 
Now in this simple view of expediency there are 


really three interests involved. There is the author 


who creates the work, the publisher who makes it 
accessible to the public, and the public which reads 
it. If the object be to secure to the foreign author 
more benefit from the publication of his work than 
the law now allows him, it should be done, of course, 
in a way which will arouse the least controversy and 
delay. This way, obviously, is to. combine the favor 
of the larger number of interests involved. It is true, 
as Mr. WARNER says in his late letter, that the author 
creates the property, and that the publisher merely 
buys or leases it under certain laws. But he has in- 
vested largely, perhaps, in his lease, upon a certain 
understanding. Now, if it should be proposed to 
change that understanding, and to confront him, for 
instance, with a favored competitor, would he not nat- 
urally demur—and as the question is confessedly not 
one of right, but of expediency, would it not be wise 
to arrange the matter soas to prevent such opposition ? 
Mr. DoRSHEIMER'S proposition is not to acknowledge 
a foreign author's absolute right of property in his 
published work, but simply to grant him the control of 
its publication in this country for twenty-five years, 
upon condition that his government will grant a simi- 
lar local control in his country to the American au- 
thor. This must not be confounded with the wholly 
different question of an author's right of property in 
his own productions. If, now, the situation were such 
that the proposed limited advantage of the foreign 
author could be readily secured without serious oppo- 
sition or delay, upon the condition of manufacturing 
the work in this country, would it not be expedient 
to provide that condition ? 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF THE REFORM BILL, 


THE contemptuous rejection by the Ohio Legislature 
of Mr. PENDLETON, who introduced the reform bil] 
which bears his name, was promptly followed by 
the proposition of Mr. CLay, a Democratic Represent- 
ative in Congress from Kentucky, to repeal the bill. 
The proposition was referred to the select committee 
on reform in the civil service. There were strong 
Republican partisans in 1882 who rejoiced at the great 
success of the Democrats in the Congressional elec- 
tions. They said that the Republicans had the Senate 
and the Executive, so that no mischief could be done 
while the Democrats controlling the House would 
have the opportunity, which they would improve to 
the utmost, to show their blindness and folly. and to 
demonstrate their total incapacity to direct the gov- 
ernment in accordance with public sentiment. 

The Republican prophet was apparently correct. 
The Democrats, despite the protest of many eminent 


Democrats, are apparently hastening to show how lit. 
tle they sympathize with the convictions and Purposes 
of thecountry. The one thing which has been clear 
demonstrated beyond all other things during the list 
four years is the general disgust with the whole Sys- 
tem of politics founded upon patronage, and the deter- 
mination to change it is equally plain. The patron. 
age system, one of the cast-off rags of royalty, which 
is carefully treasured by corrupt politicians, has been 
thoroughly exposed to the good sense of the country 
and that good sense has decreed its reform. It has 
decided that as the public service is that of all the 
people, so all the people shall have access to it upon 
equal terms, and that those terms shall be arranged 
so as at once to secure the most efficient and econom- 
ical service, and to promote honesty in politics. The 
perfect practicability of such a reform has been dem- 
onstrated. Both parties in Congress, in the New York 
Legislature, and in the cities of New York and Brook- 
lyn have united in passing proper laws and in carry- 
ing them into effect. There is no complaint that the 
reformed system is impracticable in method or un- 
satisfactory in result. No measure of administrative 
detail of equal importance has ever been more 
promptly and universally approved by the patriotic 
intelligence of the country. 

Moreover, in the absence of critical and absorbing 
questions of public concern, such as were familiar 
during the last generation, this question is one of the 
two most prominent issues upon which ‘the opinion 
of the people will be sought at the national election 
of this year. It is unfortunate for the Democratic 
party that a member of its majority in the House 
should propose the repeal of the bill and the aban- 
donment of the reform. Even if the House should 
pass the bill, the repeal would not be ratified by the 
Senate and the President; and instead of opening the 
chance of a clean sweep to his party if successful, Mr. 
CLAY would merely have lessened its chance of suc- 
cess by covering it with the odium of opposing a re- 
form which the country approves. Some malign fate 
seems to pursue that party. It strove diligently to ex- 
tend and perpetuate slavery up to the very moment 
when the tremendous contest began which swept 
slavery away in blood and fire. It tried to abandon 
the war for the Union as hopeless. It tried to undo 
reconstruction as unconstitutional. It tried to obtain 
the government by opposing a Republican to a Re- 
publican. It winked at practical repudiation. It 
threatened to starve the government. It did all these 
things against a strong, powerful, and manifest pub- 
lic sentiment, and aroused a just and profound dis- 
trust, and a feeling that, whatever the offenses of the 
Republican party, yet for no good purpose was the 
Democratic party a fitting agency. The same un- 
happy fate seemingly pursues it still. 


THE MORAL OF THE O’DONNELL 
RESOLUTION. 


_-THE moral of Mr. HEwirTt’s unfortunate O’Don- 
NELL resolution is obvious. It is that buncombe of 
every kind, and especially of that kind which serves 
to placate the most un-American and ignorant senti- 
ment and prejudice, should be carefully avoided by 
intelligent and honorable public men. The resolution 
was a request of the American House of Representa- 
tives that the President would ask the British Govern- 
ment to.stay the execution of the sentence of its courts, 
after a trial to which no exception had been taken, in 
order that the American Government might satisfy it- 
self whether the condemned person was an American, 
and, if so, whether he had had a fair trial under Eng- 
lish law. It is easy to imagine what this country 
would have felt and said had GuiTEav claimed to 
be a British subject, and the British Government had 
proposed to review the trial. 

Mr. HEWITT is reported to have said that he held 
with WEBSTER, SEWARD, and Marcy that the Ameri- 
can Government is bound to see that its citizens in a 
foreign country shall not be hanged except according 
to law. Undoubtedly it is, if the question of illegal 
hanging is seriously raised. But it was not raised in 
O’DONNELL’s case even by his counsel. We doubt if 
it was raised in a single intelligent mind anywhere. 
The resolution was simply a demand that execution 
be stayed until we had ascertained whether a ques- 
tion might be raised. The resolution might have 
been most properly resented as a serious affront, if 
the performances of Congress in servility to the Irish 
vote had not taught other governments a kind of con- 


temptuous pity for such acts. Intelligent foreigners 


naturally regard the offering of such resolutions and 
their adoption by the House as the penalty which de- 
cent men must pay for their election by a vote which 
they do not respect. Honorable and intelligent for- 
eigners find it very difficult to understand how Amer- 
icans of their own kind can bring themselves to such 
acts, and ask with just amazement why they are not 
left to Mr. WILLIAM E. RoBInson. 

This incident will be of some benefit if it tends to 
emancipate any public man, especially in New York, 
from abject thralldom to the Irish vote. The atro- 
cious massacre in the Phoenix Park and the cold- 
blooded murder committed by O'DONNELL are the 
fruit of a feeling which flourishes, not chiefly because 
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+, is fed by Irish sympathy and aid in America, but 
- -pecause it is believed that one of the great parties in 
America, which is striving to obtain control of the 

overnment, is subservient to the Trish sentiment 
which furnishes the aid. This belief is justified by 
the presentation of such a resolution as that regard- 
ing O’DONNELL by such a man as Mr. HEwITT, and 
by its unanimous passage. Every American citizen 
may properly apprehend that a party which should 
seek power by servility to that sentiment would not 
resist its demands after it had obtained power. The 
Hewitt resolution is another warning to the coun- 
try against Democratic ascendency. | 


GOOD GOVERNMENT FOR THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 


Mr. Ross in the Senate and Mr. ROOSEVELT in the 
Assembly of New York are of different parties, but of 
the same generous and intelligent public spirit. They 
are both residents of the city of Néw York, and ad- 
mirable representatives of its best intelligence, and it 
is exceedingly fortunate for the city that it has such 
representatives at a time when amendments to the 
municipal charter are so necessary and so generally 
demanded. ‘They have introduced a bill which pro- 


vides that the Mayor shall be the actual head of the | 


municipal government. He is to appoint the heads 
of departments, commissioners, marshals, and police 
justices, and he may remove them all for cause, after 
a hearing,and with the approval of the Governor, to 
whom the Mayor is to submit reasons in writing, 
which reasons also, at the request of the officer re- 
moved, may be published. | 

These are the chief points of the bill. In accord- 
ance with the best opinion of the city, responsibility 
is concentrated upon the Mayor. This is what Mayor 
GRACE has so clearly pointed out as indispensable, 
what Mayor EDSON reiterates, and what every intel- 
ligent citizen knows to be essential, Nobody now 
knows at a city election what or whom he is voting 
for, nor has he any idea whatever who is responsible 


for any neglect or abuse. All that he knows is that | 
‘‘a deal” and a bargain have been made between cor- | 
rupt politicians, and that he is perfectly blind and } 


helpless, and his vote a mere registerjng and ratifica- 
tion of a foregone conclusion. A Mayor who is real- 
ly responsible might, indeed, be nominated by a boss, 
but he could not escape the penalty, He would be 
plainly and publicly condemned, and a man of self- 
respect and character would not submit to that pun- 
ishment. If the boss should nominate a mere tool, 
the fact of the probable abuse of the great power of 
the office would inevitably bring a proper and success- 

ful opponent into the Mayoralty. 

- But for the very reason that the election of Mayor 
would be the settlement of the city government, there 
should be no divergent or conflicting interests at the 
time of his election. There should be, therefore, a 
separate election for the Mayor. Under the wise sys- 
tem which Mayor Epson proposes to introduce into 
the minor service, the merely partisan character of 
the municipal election would be ameliorated, and to 
an Office of great responsibility and dignity the best 
men would probably aspire. The example of Brook- 
lyn shows that New York or any other great city is 
not beyond the probability of good government if the 
support of its good citizens be given to such a propo- 
sition as that which Mr. Rosps and Mr. ROOSEVELT 
have laid before the Legislature. We presume that 
provision will be made for a separate election, and 
that the triple investigation which the city govern- 
ment is about to undergo will show only more plain- 
ly the necessity of a truly responsible system. 


AMERICA AT ATHENS. 


THE report of Professor Guopwin, of Harvard College, 
upon the School of Classical Studies at Athens is exeeed- 
ingly interesting and gratifying to every American who 
wishes to see his country generously rivalling other coun- 
tries in scholarly research and accomplishment. The ob- 
ject of the school, which has been established under the 
auspices of the Archzological Institute of America, is to 
furnish to graduates of American colleges an opportunity 
of studying classical literature, art, and antiquity at Athens 
under suitable guidance, and to conduct original researches 
in co-operation with the Institute. 

France, through all domestic political vicissitudes, has 
supported such a school for thirty-seven years, Germany 
for nine years, and England has begun the movement, and 
will probably establish a school within “the year. The 
American school is the third. It was organized by twelve 
of the chief colleges in the country, which, thoroughly alive 
to the importance of the work, contributed generously to 
the expense, and agreed that in addition each college in 
turn should authorize one of its professors to reside in 
Athens for a year as the director of the school. This was 
a liberal support of the school, and Professor GOODWIN 
Went out as the first director, arriving in Athens on the lst 
of October, 1882. | 

The school was very fortunate in its head, and the Pro- 
fessor’s report shows how carefully and wisely, and with 
What intelligence and scholarly enthusiasm, the school was 
conducted. It had eight pupils, and it was nfost warmly 
welcomed by the local authorities and by its associate 
Schools. The expenses for the year were about $3333. It - 
Was, of course, an experimental year, and the suggestions 


of the sagacious director are worthy of serious cousidera- 


tion. They are, in brief, and for conclusive reasons clear- 
ly stated, that the director should be a permanent and not 
an annual head, and the services of a fit director could be 
procured from the income of $75,000 or $80,000. About 
$40,000 more are necessary for other expenses, including 
those of a library and of aunual publication. The Ameri- 
can school, therefore, to hold its own with the associated 
schools, should have a permanent fund of $120,000. The 
other schools are supported by governments, but ours, ac- 
cording to our good habit, must depend upon the people. 
American generosity and wisdom in such directions have~ 
been so constantly attested that it is not too much to ex- 
pect that liberal Americans will gladly and proudly identi- 
fy their names with this admirable enterprise. They cer- 
tainly will do so if they read the wise and patriotic and in- 
teresting report of the accomplished scholar who has now 
begun the good work in Athens. 


SENATOR ANTHONY, 


IT was a great honor, gracefully offered and delicately 
declined, that of the election of Senator ANTHONY to the 


» Presidency of the Senate. - If unhandsome precedent com- 


pelled the party minority in the Senate to propose a com- 
petitor, Mr. PENDLETON, in moving to substitute another 
name, said, cordially, that in doing so he did not mean “ to 
dissent from the opinion expressed by the Senator from 
Ohio as to the qualifications, fitness, integrity, ability, and 
patriotism of the gentleman named in the resolution.” 

The honor of the election remains, although Mr. ANTHONY 
was compelled to decline to undertake the service, and it is 
an honor which crowns a long and devoted public life. 
Thirty-five years ago Mr. ANTHONY was elected Governor 
of Rhode Island, and twenty-five years ago he took his seat 
in the Senate, to which he has been five times elected. His 
great knowledge and long experience, his parliamentary 
skill, tact, and urbanity, have often led to his election to 
the temporary Presidency of the Senate. But this time he 
would have been the direct successor to the Presidency of 
the United States. 

“It is a small college, sir, but there are those who love 
it,” said “Mr. WEBSTER in his plea for Dartmouth College. 
The same thing may be truly said of little Rhode Island, 
and there is no son of Rhode Island who will not rejoice 
in the tribute paid by his colleagues to the ability, the char- 
acter, and the public service of Senator ANTHONY. 


THE NEW YORK CAPITOL. 


GOVERNOR CLEVELAND truly said in his Message that 
there should be no check or interruption in the work of 
completing the new Capitol at Albany, and $1,400,000 has 
been asked for the year. Last year nearly $1,000,000 was 
expended, and it is not doubted, we believe, that the enter- 
prise was never more vigorously and efficiently pushed than 
it is at present. 

It is too late to grumble and ‘protest at the enormous 
expense. We remember very well when the proposition 
to spend $4,000,000 for a new Capitol made the whole Con- 
stitutional Convention gasp. But more than $15,000,000 
have been already expended, and the completed edifice will 
probably have cost $20,000,000—a sum by several millions 
larger than the cost of the Capitol at Washington. Itisa 
massive and in many respects a magnificent building in 
the interior. _The exterior we abandon to the critics. 

But there can be no question that, for every reason, the 
Capitol should now be finished according to the general 
plan already adopted, and as promptly as possible, and as 
economically, with due regard to the harmony of design 
and execution. Nothing but reproach and ridicule are to 
be gained by reluctance and interference. The work should 
be completed or abandoned, and as nobody seriously con- 
templates abandonment, the Legislature, which is on the 
spot and can see the situation, should not hesitate to carry 
out the Governor’s recommendation 


SAVING THE ADIRONDACK FORESTS. 


THERE is unquestionably a general desire in New York 
that protection of the essential water supply of the State 
should be secured by preventing the devastation of the 
Adirondack forests. It is vitally necessary that this pro- 
tection should be afforded as soon as possible, for delays 
would be fatal. This consideration must be the test of ev- 
ery plan suggested. 

The director of the State Survey recommends State con- 
trol rather than State ownership, enforcing by a commis- 
sion the necessary rules and regulations. Senator LANSING, 
of the Senate committee of investigation, has introduced a 
bill for a park in the Adirondacks occupying 1,700,000 acres 
of forest land, to be acquired by the State by the non-pay- 
ment of taxes. In this manuer the State has obtained 600,000 
acres during the last ten years, and Mr. LANsING thinks 
that in ten years more the necessary additional land could 
be obtained. 

This is the plan which the Governor apparently favors. 
But if it be desirable to succor the water supply, it must be 
done at once. There is no need of waiting, but,on the con- 
trary, delay would be very dangerous. The best plan is that 
of Mr. DoRSHEIMER, who proposes that a commission at 
once select the lands that may. be necessary, and that the 
question of their purchase by the State, or seizure, at a just- 
ly assessed valuation, by right of eminent domain, be sub- 
mitted to the popular vote. This is simple and honest, and 
secures & prompt decision. 


PERSONAL. 


Buiwer’s son relates that after finishing the story of Kenelm 
Chillingly’s sufferings at the grave of Lily, the novelist was pro- 
foundly dejected, listless, and broken ; his face presented the worn 
look of a man who had just passed through the last paroxysm of 
a passionate sorrow. His family learned afterward that the inci- 
dents referred to were not the creations of fancy, but the memo- 
ries of fifty years before. 

—Justice Barretr’s wife claims to have written the “serious 
parta” of his play, An American Wife, the “light parts’’ only be- 
ing the work of her husband. The judge replies that she speaks 
under @ misapprehension, and that dn American Wife is “ exclu- 


a 


sively mine.” She is thinking, he says, of another play, which they 


did write together, and to which she contributed “some charming 
dialogue.” The judge gracefully suggests that the success of his 
play would probably have been greater but for the absence of his 
wife’s “ pure, clear, firm literary style.” 

—Our attention has been called to a misstatement made in the 
admirable article on James Bucwanan in the January. number of 
Harper’s MaGazine, unjustly, though unintentionally, reflecting 
discredit upon the late General Dix. Referring to the gossipy 
account of an alleged cabinet scene which never took place, the 
writer says, “It is one of the inexplicable facts in history that 
General Dix... .never took occasion to deny the story.” A ref- 
erence to the Memoirs of General Diz, vol. i., page 379, shows that 
General Drx did deny the story in a letter to the Hon. Auetstus 
ScHE.L, September 11, 1863. 


—The Archbishop of Paris has addressed a pastoral letter to 


the clergy and the faithful of his diocese concerning the recent 
banishment of chaplains from the Paris hospitals. The most 
charitable explanation he can find is that the majority of French 
statesmen are completely in ignorance of religion and its laws. He 
beseeches his readers not to send the sick in their charge to the 
poe ay but to organize a system by which they can be treated 
at home. 

—Watt Wuirman’s friends sometimes indicate his popularity 
by stating that he is asked for his autograph two hundred times 
a@ year. 

—The Rev. J. G. Woop for four years a large lump 

of dry Nile mud, a hole in one of its sides showing that a mud- 
fish was within it. The other day he carefully cut the lump open, 
and found the inhabitant in good condition, doubled up, with its 
tail over its head, just as when it went to sleep more than twenty 
years ago. . 
—Mr. Grant ALLEN, who describes himself as a wandering and 
lazy field naturalist, has been, examining the ancestry of birds. 
They are reptiles with feathers, he says. To call them “ flying ani- 
mals” would not be sufficiently distinctive, for some birds, like the 
ostrich, do not fly, and some animals, like bats and squirrels, fly 
without being birds. They build nests, but so do water-moles and 
field-mice. They have horny bills, but so have turtles. In short, 
every other apparently distinctive point about birds except the 
possession of feathers is, when examined, not distinctive at all. 

—By the aid of certain correspondence recently published in 
Paris a magazine writer undertakes to clear the memory of the 
actress Racuet of some of the worst charges brought against her, 
and to prove that she was an affectionate daughter, a loving sister, 
and a devoted friend. Racuet had a large circle of correspond- 
ents, and although her early education was extremely modest, she 
expressed her thoughts with graceful simplicity, and without blots 
or erasures, About two years before her death she felt some 
premonitions, which she mentioned in a letter to Emite pe Girar- 
DIN: “If Madame De Grragpin would write the role of a historical 
consumptive patient, sup g there is one to be found, I think 
I could act it to draw tears,@pr I would shed tears myself. It is 
all very well to tell me I am only suffering in my nerves; I feel 
there is something wrong. It is as if you had turned the key of 
your watch too hard—it ‘crac’. I often feel something going 
‘crac’ in me when I wind myself up to play.” 

—Mr. Cart Scuurz has been giving to the public his views 
about the relations of great corporations to their employés and the 
community. He believes in submitting all disagreements to tribu- 
nals of arbitration, which, though not a sovereign remedy in all 
difficulties which the new methods of industrial production haye 
brought upon society, will help in overcoming some of them. 

—Senator J. J. INGALLs, in an essay on JonN Brown’s place in 
history, declares that “the three men of the era who will loom for- 
ever against the remotest horizon of time as the pyramids above 
the noiseless desert, or mountain peaks over the subordinate plains, 
are ABRAHAM LincoLN, ULyssgs S. Grant, and old Jonn Brown 
of Osawatomie.” ‘“ No pagan philosopher, no Hebrew prophet, no 
Christian martyr, ever spoke in loftier and more heroic strains than 
did Joun Brown when he wrote in prison, under sentence of death : 
‘It is a great comfort to feel assured that I am permitted to die 
for a cause, and not merely to pay the debt of nature, which all 
must. I feel myself to be most unworthy of so great distinction. 
I feel just as content to die for God’s eternal truth and for suffer- 
ing humanity on the scaffold as in any other way.’” 

—In his last published essay Mr. Herpert Spencer shows that 
those who think that science is dissipating religious beliefs and 
sentiments seem una that whatever of mystery is taken from 
the old interpretation is added to the new. From the very begin- 
ning the progress of knowledge has been accompanied by an in- 
creasing capacity for wonder. 


not the rustic, nor the artisan, nor the trader, who sees anything 
more than a mere matter of course in the hatching of a chick, but 
it is the biologist. Hereafter, as heretofore, higher faculty and 
deeper insight will raise rather than lower the sentiment of won- 
der; and amid the mysteries which become the more mysterious 
the more they are thought about, there will remain the one abso- 
lute certainty that we are ever in the presence of an-Infinite and 
Eternal Energy, from which all things proceed. 

—The mourning for the late Queen of Madagascar lasted two 
months, and was not so severe as in the olden days. This time 
the people were forbidden only to plait their hair, to wear hats, to 
carry umbrellas, to build much, and to wear clothes. Formerly 
the mourning lasted a year, and everybody’s hair was shaven close 
to the head. 

—A school-boy at a prize examination furnished the following 
biography of the patriarch ABraHam: “He was the father of 
Lot, and had two wives. One was called IsHmatz, and the other 
Haaur; he kept one at home, and he turned the other into the 
desert, where she became a pillar of salt in the daytime, and a 
pillar of fire at night.” 

—tThe grandmother of the heroine of Miss Broveuton’s new nov- 
el, Belinda, was interesting. ‘Granny’s religious principles,” said 
her granddaughter, “are slack; her morality is hazy, and in mo- 
ments of excitement I have even known her to let fly an oath; 
but, on the other hand, she is thoroughly clean, and she always 
laughs at my jokes; so that, taking her all round, I could better 


spare a better woman.” 


—There seems to be an overproduction of educated men in Ger- 
many. An American scholar, Professor E. J. James, while on a 
visit to that country last summer, asked the professors of twelve 
German universities, “ Do you think that too many young men are 
studying at the universities?” Almost uniformly the answer was, 
“There is no doubt of it.” Germany, said one of the professors, 
is fostering the growth of a class of professionally educated men 
for whom there is no room in the professions, and who are too 
proud to go into business of any ort. Result—poverty or suicide. 

—A lion-tamer at a menagerie in England, while going from 
den to den as usual, was about to enter the cage containing a 
group of young lions, when one of them sprang past him, and 
alighted on the ground in the midst of the people. The latter 
rushed for the street, and a panic ensued. Meanwhile the young 
lion, himself badly frightened, ran round and among the specta- 
tors, pursued by the attendants of the menagerie, who finally cap- 
tured him in an empty barrel. In the excitement a woman was 
forced against a cage containing a large, full-grown lioness, which 
extended its paw beneath the bars of the cage and clutched at 
the woman’s head, inflicting serious wounds. 


The jowest savages are the least © 
surprised when shown remarkable products of civilized art. It is - 
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THE LAST DELMONICO. 


Tre death of Cuantes DeLmonico, under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly touching and mclanchdly, 
gemoves from New York the last of the Drt- 
mwonicos, It would be a public misfortune if by 
jhis death it should be brought about that New 
York had seen the iast of Delmonico’s; for it 
is not extravagant to say that during the half- 
century since Delmonico’s became an “ institu- 
tion” in New York, with the opening in 1836, 
of the restaurant in Beaver Street, Delmonico’s 
fhas been a constant and powerful factor in the 
gocial civilization of America. The establish- 
ment of the restaurant at Chambers Street and 
Broadway did not take place until twenty years 
Jater, and it was five years later still that the 
prosperous publican took possession of the am- 

le and generous mansion at Fifth Avenue and 

ourteenth Street, which still holds its place in 
the memorv of those who frequented it as the 
true and typical Delmonico’s, in spite of its aban- 
donment in 1876 for the still more spacious build- 
ing which is now “ Delmonico’s, up-town.” 

The history of the migrations of Delmonico’s 
is the history of the shifting of commercial and 
social centres on Manhattan Island ; and the situ- 


ation of the present Delmonico’s, fronting on 


one side the upper limit of commercial Broad- 
way, and on the other the lower limit of fashion- 
able Fifth Avenue, is curiously significant of the 
unique position of the famous restaurant. It is 
at once our Freemasons’ Tavern and our Almack’s 
——the place where wise diners go to dine well, 
and where youth and beauty, too ethereal to mind 
the refinements of gastronomy, make their as- 
semblies. “ Don’t have any young women,” said 
Taackeray, “about dinner parties. What do 
they know about eating ®”’ And indeed there is 
something gross and anaclironistical about a 
youthful epicure of either sex, like a precocious 
prudence in matters of money. To win and keep 
this double distinction has required, it need not 
be said, a high intelligence in the way both of en- 
terprise and of discretion. And it was the con- 
stant exercise of this discretion by Loreyxzo Det- 
monico during his whole life that made his honest 
fortune and his world-wide fame. It has been 
for at least ‘twenty years a commonplace in Eu- 
rope as well as in America that there was only 
one Delmonico’s. Outside of the best London 
clubs one could not dine so well, and the best 
London clubs are out of the competition when 
the question is of restaurants. The cookcry and 
the wines and the service were beyond reproach, 
and, taking them altogether, beyond comparison. 
Many persons who had been in the habit of re- 
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garding their dinners as a mere means of sustaiy. 

ing nature, and a scrupulous attention to dinner 
as unworthy of an earnest mind, learned for the 
first time at Delmonico’s that dinner was not 
merely an ingestion, but an observance, and that 
it was but a wild nature that they had been sus. 
taining during all the days that they had fed 
without dining. Many of them took this lesson 
—shall we say to stomach ?—and disseminated 
it over the land. It can not be said to be even 
now so widely diffused as, for instance, a com. 
‘mon-school education ; but when we compare the 
commensalities of our country before the DeLuoy. 
1co period, as they have been related by candid 
travellers, with our condition in respect of dinner 
now, and think how large a share of the differ. 
ence is due to Delmonico’s, we shall not think jt 
extravagant to call Delmonico’s an agency of 
civilization. 

We have said that comparisons could not fair- 
ly be drawn between a public restaurant and a 
private club ; and yet one of the greatest praises 
of Lorenzo DELwonico and of his associates and 
successors is that they made and kept the so- 
cial atmosphere of a public restaurant as sweet 
and wholesome as that of a private club. - It is 
not altogether casy in such a place to restrain 
rude or boisterous behavior, or to rebuke it witli- 
out risking scenes still more injurious. But one 
has always been as secure from offense of this 
kind at Delmonico’s as he would be at any club, 
and the same‘sense of general disapproval has 
been as effective to restrain the natural man from 
giving offensive play to his impulses. Exhibi- 
tions of this kind were prevented by what every- 
body felt to be the tone of the place; and this 
tone was produced, not so much by the stringent 
enforcement of a few simple rules, as by the 
constant vigilance, tact, and firmness of the head 
of the house in protecting his guests from annoy- 
ance by one of themselves, no matter what tle 
position of that one might be. 

The last of the Detmonicos leaves four “ Del- 
monico’s”’ in New York, the parent hive in Beaver 
Street, and the colonies in Broad Street, in Broad- 
way near Cedar Street, and in Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue at Twenty-sixth Street. The same high 
standard set by the founder of the house is kept 


in all of them, and large fortunes have been the 


deserved reward of public service. It is note- 
worthy that, while the business of the DELMonicos 
has been unfailingly prosperous, Lorenzo was 
driven into temporary insolvency by speculations 
in petroleum, and the aberration of mind which 
has caused the painful death of his nephew is 
said to have been heightened, if not occasioned, 
by losses in the stock market. 
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ITS EXCELLENCY CHANG POUK. 
BY FRANK VINCENT, JUN., 
or “Tae Lanp or tax Waite Evrrnanrt.” 


Is the white elephant white, or only so by a figure of speech ? 
That is the obvious question apropos of the recent purchase for 
«990,000—by the highly enterprising and well-known showman 
Mr. P. T. Barnum—of a Chang 
Pouk, or white elephant,which 
has just arrived in Liverpool, 
and which we are told to ex- 
pect in New York in May. To 
this question it is impossible 
to answer yes or no. The Si- 
amese themselves never speak 
of a white elephant, but of a 
Chang Pouk, or “ strange-col- 
ored elephant.” 
ries from dull yellow to rose. 
Burron gives it as ash gray. 
To the writer, who has seen 
the animal, both in Burmah 
and Siam, the color of the 
elephant has that 
i elicate shade which distin- 

ROYAL ARMS OF SIAM. guishes the nose of a white 

horse. ‘‘ White’ elephants of 
all tints, including both the light and the dark cream and the 
mahogany-colored, are albinos. Even among black elephants are 
to be found some partly white, the head and trunk invariably be- 
ing the parts thus diversified. The same rule prevails among 
white elephants with black spots, The absolutely white elephant 
is seldom or never 
seen. As an ideal : 


The hue va- 


melodies to Farther India known. Trumpets and drums and a 
large retinue precede it to the bath, whither it is conducted with a 
large red umbrella held over it by some of the highest dignitaries. 
Young maidens strew its path with rarest flowers, which it picks 
up at will, first smelling them by virtue of its passionate delight 
in perfumes, and then conveying them to its mouth, where they are 
apt to be sacrificed to the grosser sense of taste. Save for this 
occasional bath, however, it rarely leaves its palace cell, except 
upon great feast days, when it always heads the procession. Amid 
these happy conditions—provided it does not die of astonishment 
or succumb to indigestion—it may live to be a centenarian, re- 
joicing in a weight measuring from one to three tons, and in a 
height varying from six to ten feet. And so profound is the 
Indo-Chinese belief in omens that an unusual grunt from this 
potentate is quite sufficient to interrupt the most important affairs, 
and break the most solemn engagements. 


The processions to which I have referred possess a civil and 


religious significance. The Buddhist Bull (to employ again one 
of the several names of this unique brute) is held sacred by all 
the Indo-Chinese nations excepting the Anamese. It is adored as 
a god while living, and its death is lamented as a national calami- 
ty. At the present day, however, it is worshipped chiefly by the 
lower classes. By the King and nobles it is revered, not so much 
on account of an imputed divinity, as because it is believed to 
bring prosperity to the country in peace and good fortune in war. 
The extraordinary veneration offered by the people is a traditional 
superstition of ancient date. It is a portion of the general rev- 
erence, among Buddhists, of white quadrupeds. 
white elephant is found only in Buddhist countries, and but rarely 
even in them, probably gave rise to the belief that it must be the 
temporary abode of some mighty Buddha in his progress toward 
perfection. It was therefore agreed that to possess such a prize 


The fact that the - 
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WHITE ELEPHANT WORSHIPPING THE SUN AND 


MOON. 


than of anything else; as, for instance, “ His tusks are like long 
pearls, his ears like silver shields, his trunk like a comet’s tail, 

etc. This homage and superstition are reflected in the very titles 
and offices of the rulers and great men. In ancient Burmah the 
King assumed the title “ Lord of the Spotted Elephants.” At the 
present day the King of Cambodia is styled “ First Cousin of the 
White Elephant”; the Prime Minister of Siam, “General of the 
Elephants”; the Foreign Minister of Anam, “ Mandarin of Ele- 
phants”; while the Kings of Burmah and Siam both enjoy the 
still higher appellations, “ Lord of the Celestial Elephant” and 
“Master of Many White Elephants.” In Siam, too, everything 
associated with majesty and rank vears the image of this lordly 
leviathan, to whose proportions, when in repose and when a pure 
albino,Mrs. Brown- 
ING might have 
appropriately res 


it may be coriceived 
as enjoying a lone- 
ly paradise in some 
yet undiscovered 
jungle. Most of the 
so-called white ele- 
phants have a yel- 
lowish or reddish- 
brown skin, accom- 
panied either with 
pink iris and scar- 
let-rimmed eves, or 
white iris and white- 
rimmed eyes. They 
are of ordinary size 
and shape, and spe- 
cimens of either 
sex are captured. 
Their color is sim- 
ply a freak of na-* 


ture, and not neces- 
sarily hereditary. 
Under like condi- 
tions white and 
black are equally 


long-lived, whatev- 
er be the. differ- 
ence in shades, and 
whether roaming in 
the forests of Laos 
or residing in royal 
state in the cities 
of Mandalay, Ban- 
kok, or Panompin. 

One may well say 
“in royal state’; 
for, partly on ac- 
count of the super- 
stition of the lower 
classes, who believe 
the white elephant 
divine, and partly 


prejudice of rulers, 

who believe that 

the presence of 

one brings national — . | 

prosperity, the captured specimens live amid imperial splendor. 
Their large and airy stables are within the palace inclosure, and 
close to the royal abode. Beneath embroidered canopies they stand 
or lie, a fetter on the fore-leg being the only symptom of captivity. 
Umbrellas in gold, white, and red occupy adjacent nooks in com- 
pany with Roman-like fasces of silver-tipped spears and axes. 
‘The stable floor is net-worked with silver, or even gold. The Apis 
of the Buddhists—for so has the white elephant been called—re- 
lieves its thirst and hunger from water jars and eating-troughs of 
silver and of gold. Fresh-cut grass and bananas are its staple 
diet, though it also delights in rice, sugar-cane, cocoa-nuts, cakes, 
and candies. The water it drinks is perfumed with flowers or 
tinctured with palm wine. The average daily food it consumes 
reaches the modest weight of two hundred pounds. 

Living amid such luxuries, this singular and sacred animal is 
harnessed sumptuously, and habited in woven scarlet cloth. Gold 
chain nets and silver bells crown its ‘head, gay and richly em- 
broidered cushions rest upon its back, while here and there gleam 
‘trings of pearl and coin in miscellaneous decoration. Its tusks 
glitter with massive rings of gold, studded frequently with dazzling 
jewels. Each evening mysic allures it to sleep with the choicest 


THE SACRED WHITE ELEPHANT. 


must be tantamount to enjoying the presence of Deity, with all 
concomitant blessings. Consequently the kingdom where one of 
these blonde and cyclopean beasts resides is thought to be rich 
and not liable to change, and the King is congratulated on being 
long-lived and invincible. 
he believes himself a partaker of the divine nature. 
scriptures it is duly set forth that the form under 
which Buddha will descend to earth for the last time 
will be that of a beautiful young white elephant, 
open-jawed, with a head the color of cochineal, with 
tusks shining like silver, sparkling with gems, cov- 
ered with a splendid netting of gold, perfect in or- 
gans and limbs, and majestic in appearance. Are 
we, then, who are to have a white elephant here, 
about t6 entertain an angel unawares ? 

From what I have said it is evident that in 
Farther India the more white elephants a state 
owns, the more powerful it is supposed to be. The 
honors which the creature therefore enjoys are al-° 
most limitless. One of the finest districts in the 
kingdom, for instance, is often set apart for its 
maintenance. It takes rank imme- 
diately after the royal family, and is 
treated by the nobility like a prince of 


In the Pali 


the blood. When sick, the King’s phy- 
sicians attend it, and the priests pray 
for its cure. Royal honors await it 
when it dies, and the entire people 
shave their heads, and mourn as for 
their dearest kinsmen. , 

When these facts are fully appre- 
ciated, it ceases to be a wonder that 
the rank of nobility is conferred upon 
this fortunate mammoth by the King 
in presence of the whole court, and 
that among its high-flown titles are 
“Gem of the Sky,” “Glory of the 
Land,” “ Radiance of the World,” and 
“Leveller of the Earth.” An old 
Jesuit missionary once declared that 
the King of Siam did not ride the 
white elephant because the fatter was 
equal in greatness to the King. The 
father of the present enlightened Si- 
amese ruler addressed a pallid pachy- 
derm he had loved and lost in poetic 


‘ THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 
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-hyperbole, which reminds one more of 
certain passages in Solomon’s Song 


Through his elephantine sympathies 


ferred in that par- 
adoxical line which 
speaks of “thun- 
ders of white si- 
lence.”’ As the lion 
in the Persian ban- 
ner or the llama in 
the Peruvian, so 
the white elephant 
floats proudly in 
the banner of the 
Siamese. A badge 
of distinction is 
similarly created, 
and has become a 
coveted native dec 
oration. : 
| But I should b 
slighting an im- 
portant point if I 
Z| omitted to speak of 
| the most constant 
| 


companion of these 
pale proboscidians. 
Both the Burmese 
and’ the Siamese 
are extremely 
afraid of evil spir- 
its, who, they be- 
lieve, may be pro- 


pitiated by the 
presence of a white 
monkey. As it is 


necessary to guard 
the white elephant 
from superhuman 
assault and influ- 
ence, several white 
monkeys are gen- 
erally kept in its 


stables. These 
monkeys are not 
reverenced for 


themselves, but, for 
the protection—es- 
pecially protection 


from sickness—they are supposed to give to their gigantic com- 


rade. They are generally large, ugly, long-tailed baboons, thickly 
covered with fur as white as that of the whitest rabbit. Asa rule 
they are in perfect health, and veritable demons of mischief. As 
rarely captured as the white elephant, they enjoy about the same 
privileges as it, having households and officers of their own; but 
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they are always obliged to yield it the preced- 
ence. There is encouragement .to Darwinians 
in the Siamese saying that the white monkey is a 
man and a brother—I might almost say a man 
anda Buddha. Upon that principle civilized man, 
instead of being a little lower than the angels, is 
a little higher than the apes. 

It will easily be believed that the capture of 
white elephants forms an important portion of 
Siamese annals; Only twenty-four were secu 
during all the thirteen hundred and fifty-two 

_years that elapsed from a.p. 515 to a.D. 1867, 
and that covered the reigns of thirty-eight kings. 
This makes about one elephant for every cycle 
of fifty-six years. Of this number, several cate- 

ries being made, eleven belong to the first. 
The discoverer of a Chang Pouk is rewarded 
with rank, office, title, and estates, together with a 
purse of &bout $1500 in gold—a large sum in 
Chang Pouk regions. A very high and dignified 
position to which the fortunate capturer is fre- 
quently raised is that of “ Water-Carrier to the 
White Elephant.” He is granted land free from 
taxation, and as spacious as the area over which 
the animal’s trumpet-cry can be heard. He and 
his family to the third generation are exempted 
from servitude. Consequently the desire to ob- 
tain these rewards and privileges is so great that 
sometimes much property is destroyed in attempt- 
ing a capture. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that Siam is in no exclusive sense the land 
of the white elephant, since its habitat is the en- 
tire central portion of the great peninsula of 
Southeastern Asia, styled Farther India, or Indo- 
China, extending from the Bay of Bengal on the 
west to the China Sea on the east. In fact, the 

“ white wonder” is seldom found within the strict 
boundaries of the kingdom of Siam. Readers, 
and perhaps travellers, have been misled by the 
fact that the royal banner of that kingdom is a 
white élephant on a crimson field. But we do 
not look for unicorns and lions in Great Britain 
because they are emblazoned on her escutcheon, 
or for dragons in China for the reason that they 
are pictured on her flag. 

No wonder that thirty years ago Sir JoHn 
Bowrine wrote home from Bankok to London 
that a white eephant was beyond price; no won- 
der that the Siamese King, among the presents he 


gave him for the Queen of England, included a gold © 


box containing some choice hairs from a white 
elephant’s tail; no wonder that one of the Sia- 
mese ambassadors who visited London a few years 
ago likened the Empress of India to a beautiful 
and majestic white elephant! So highly -prized 
is this /usus nature that it has even been the cause 
of war. For the possession of one which existed in 
Siam three nations were at war for nearly a cen- 
tury, and in the battles that raged five kings and 
thousands of soldiers found their death. At an- 
‘other time Burmah demanded that Siam should 
deliver up two of the seven white elephants she 
possessed. A vefusal being given, the Burmese 
invaded Siam with a large army, and carried 
away four of the hallowed monsters instead of 
the two originally demanded. | 

Hitherto in this country it has been considered 
a great misfortune “to have a white elephant to 
keep.”” It now appears as if the emphatic con- 
trary would for once prove true; for since the 
Chang Pouk that is coming will probably give 
pleasure both to its possessor and to the majority 
who visit it, it can not prove a misfortune; and 
since it represents the investment of much cap- 
ital, and the acquirement of a good deal more, 
we may feel safe in describing this rosy personi- 
fication of Buddha in Spracve’s felicitous 
couplet, slightly altered : 
* Through life’s dark road its sordid way it wends, 

An incarnation of fat dividends.” 


A PUFF OF POWDER. 
By VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON. 


In the month of September the steam-ship 
Polar Star was making a favorable voyage to 
American shores. Her first-class passengers 
comprised the usual elements of pleasure-seek- 
ing Americans returning home after a summer 
abroad, and foreigners intent on reaping some 
profit from a sojourn in the New World. Among 
the latter were several noblemen prepared to 
combine the sport of wife and buffalo hunting, 
speculators fresh from the bourse of Paris and 
Berlin, and the usual professional element, 
dreaming of a harvest of golden dollars reaped 
in the States a la Bernhardt or Ristori. 

Mrs. Clarence Vandenhoff was the great lady 
of the American element. She was reputed to 
be immensely rich, and she moved about sur- 
rounded by a little court of deferential satellites. 
The captain of the ship paid her a visit each 
morning when she appeared on deck attired in 
black satin, with ten-button yellow gloves on her 
shapely hands, and a delicate film of lace veil 
toning down the rouge on her cheeks, and guard- 
ing the fluffy gray curls of her coiffure from any 
rude familiarity on the part of the ocean breezes. 
Her advent occasioned a little flutter, incident to 
a maid following bearing Indian wraps and cush- 
ions, & man-servant carrying the poodle, usually 
barking wildly, and that young relative, Miss Par- 
sons, bringing up the rear. Mrs. Vandenhoff was 
pronounced a handsome, carefully preserved old 
lady, enjoying a well-merited popularity, and with 

nial smiles for all the world. The cynical af- 

rmed that her demeanor was too impressively 
gracious, taken in connection with the lace and 
satin of her raiment, while the envious sneered 
that she wore more diamonds than the strict re- 
quirements of good taste permitted. 

Dr. Percy Saunderson occupied cabin No. 12, 
and was well satisfied to find he was to have no 

_room-mate.' He was a young man of twenty- 
eight years, with a keen eye, an intelligent face, 
and - manners. He had seteeel a three 

months’ holiday abroad more thoroughly than 


most of his fellow-passengers, for while they had 
sped from famous picture-galleries to mountain 
peaks, or wandered lexed in the mazes of 
Paris shops, he had sought the shrine of great 
physicians, inspired with the ardent respect of a 
disciple. 

oa Clarence Vandenhoff had early added the 
young doctor to her circle on shipboard. She 
liked to have good-looking young men about her ; 
and the good-looking young men, in turn, were 
not slow to perceive that such preference pos- 
sessed social advantages not to be neglected. 
Many an obscure youth dated a brilliant marriage 
from carrying the parasol and shawl of Mrs. Van- 
denhoff, as her attentive cavalier. As for the 
noblemen, respectively Austro-Hungarian and 
British, Mrs. Vandenhoff had received them un- 
der her especial protection before the Polar Star 
had been at sea two days, and the adjustment of 
her dimpled double chin indicated that she would 
see what could be done for them when she land- 
ed. Dr. Saunderson had accepted her overtures 
with alacrity. In the first place, a rising physi- 
cian must neglect none of the stepping-stones ac- 
corded him by fate, such as the golden patron- 

of a fashionable woman ; and in the second, 
Mrs. Vandenhoff held the clew of a mystery. The 
mystery was her relative, Miss Parsons. The lat- 
ter was a tall and slender girl, clad in mourning, 
with a face symmetrical enough, yet dependent 
on expression for any attractive grace. This 
face, with the large eyes sparkling, the rosy lips 
parted, the cheeks suffused with a glow of plea- 
sure, had beamed down on the voung doctor from 
a terrace at Versailles a month earlier, and daz- 
zled him by its vivid beauty. The girl’s bright- 
ness of aspect was in harmony with the féte, 
when all the fountains sent up their shafts of 
silvery waters, and gay little booths lined the 
avenue. Again the doctor had studied her pro- 
file at Windsor, self-repressed, almost frowning, 
and as cold as ice, while Mrs. Vandenhoff pre- 
ceded her, surrounded by an animated group. 
Why was the girl so gay at one time, and so som- 
bre at others? The study interested Dr. Saun- 
derson inexplicably, and the brilliant, piquant 
face as he had first beheld it possessed a novel 
fascination. Now it was always veiled in an im- 
penetrable reserve, nor had he been able to sur- 
prise again the mobile change to light-hearted, 
girlish gayety in the daily, almost hourly, inter- 
course of shipboard. 

“T will find her out yet,” reflected the young 
man, compressing his lips, and perhaps with a 
touch of self-conceit in the resolution. “She is 
a remarkable girl. 
ture, curbed by the abundant good-humor of Mrs. 
Vandenhoff, or she is amiable, and suffers from 
some secret unhappiness. I wish she was not 
always on her guard not to betray herself.” These 
tantalizing conjectures occupied the idle hours of 
the voyage. 

The usual entertainment in aid of distressed 
seamen was given in the large saloon one even- 
ing. Mrs. Vandenhoff, resplendent in silk and 
jewels, occupied a prominent place, but a search- 
ing glance on the part of Dr. Saunderson assured 
him of the absence of Lillie Parsons. Swift im- 
pulse made him seek his cabin, under pretense of 
requiring an eyeglass, and gain the deck. His 
perceptions were confused, his heart beat quickly, 
all the elements of life on board the Polar Star 
had become mere mechanical adjuncts to the one 
central figure of a girl in a black dress, cold, dis- 
trait in manner, and sad. Here was a malady, 
hitherto studied by this physician in embryo, only 
with the mockery of the unscathed, and of which 
he had become himself the victim. Lillie Par- 
sons interested, baffled, and perplexed him, prob- 
ably unconsciously. Why did she attract him ? 
He could not decide. 
vellously and radiantly from the rest of women- 
kind? Her bearing was the reverse of suave, 
scarcely civil sometimes, and she snubbed the 
court of Mrs. Vandenhoff, without exception even 
for the noblemen. Now the brief voyage was 
drawing toa close, and Dr. Saunderson could not 
flatter himself he had gained anything in what he 
was pleased to consider a psychological study. 

He quitted cabin No. 12, and went on deck. 
Long afterward he remembered that a woman 
brushed past him, near the companionway, with 
the speed and lightness of a phantom. He recog- 
nized vaguely one of the foreign actresses of the 
burlesque troupe on board. She was a thin wo- 
man, with black frizzled hair hanging low over her 
brow, fine eyes, irregular features, and a wide, 
red mouth, garnished with dazzling white teeth-— 
a whole that made up well for the stage. She had 
been singing a comic aria, to the accompaniment 
of a mandolin, when Dr. Saunderson left the sa- 
loon, which elicited much applause. 

The night was cloudless, and stars sparkled 
overhead, while the vessel pursued her course 
with steady throb of machinery, and the black 
waters rushed past the sides, flecked with creamy 
foam. As Dr. Saunderzon emerged on deck two 
people met his eye on this nearly deserted prom- 
enade. Lillie Parsons leaned over the bulwark 
in a dreamy attitude, and Mr. Midge observed her 
at a distance. Dr. Saunderson clinched his hand 
involuntarily. He detested Mr. Midge with the 
keen instincts of rivalry. Was not this fat, mid- 

man, with gray whiskers and an ample 
waistcoat, always near Lillie Parsons? Did he 
not hedge her about with, camp-stools and long 
chairs? Did he not cut off her retreat by doub- 
ling around the smoke-stack with the surprising 
nimbleness often perceptible in stout men? Did 
he not render her life. burdensome by reason of 
his prosy stories? The watchful eye of Mrs. 
Clarence Vandenhoff was on this budding at- 
tachment with fostering smiles, for Mr. Midge 
was a millionaire if twice a widower. Dr. Saun- 
derson felt that such a terrible old bore should 
be suppressed, and Mr. Midge retaliated by ig- 
noring the very existence of a personable young 
doctor. The two gentlemen approached Lillie 
from opposite directi > aan 


She is a bad-tempered crea- | 


How did she differ so mar- . 


“ You do not wish to attend the concert ?”’ in- 
quired bland Mr. Midge; but he glowered at Dr. 
Saunderson over the young lady’s head. 

“ Good-evening, Miss Parsons,” said the latter, 


rly. 

se ‘had intended to seize the occasion of a 
shadowy evening and a deserted deck to say 
many things in the pretty pink ear of this girl. 
He was determined to hold his ground. He 
would not be bullied by an old fellow with money. 
Such an attitude might be imprudent for a rising 
professional man, but prudence did not enter into 
his calculations just then. 

“T have a headache,” explained Lillie, glancing 
from one to the other. She moved toward the 
doctor as she spoke, and a small hand, groping 
along his coat sleeve, slid into his own with a 
clinging, beseeching pressure of the soft fingers. 

The sound of the machinery and the rushing 
waves hummed in the doctor’s ears. He would 
not have yielded an inch to ten Mr. Midges after 
that mark of confidence. 

“ You will be more comfortable on the other 
side,” said Mr. Midge, offering his arm with pon- 
derous gallantry not devoid of authority. : 

“On the contrary, Miss Parsons feels the wind 
less here,” said the doctor, dryly. at 

“Did you speak, sir?” demanded Mr. Midge, 
with a stony stare of anger. a 

“I prefer to remain here,” interposed Lillie. 
“ How kind of you, doctor, to remember my poor 
head! Of course I will take the drops you brought 
from Paris if you think best. Iam in your hands.” 

She uttered these sweet words with a confiding 
gesture, and raised her fine eyebrows with an ex- 
pression of intelligence. The doctor took the cue. 

“T will administer them to-morrow,” he said, 
gravely; “ you should avoid too powerful a stim- 
ulant to-night.” 

“Yes. Iwas resting in our cabin, and I thought 
I should like to breathe the fresh air,” said the 
girl, pushing back her rich hair. ‘“ Mrs. Vanden- 
hoff helieves I am safe in my berth.” 

“‘ You would be better in your berth,” observ 
Mr. Midge, with sudden primness. age te 

She measured him with one of those glances 
of defiance and mockery which had stirred the 
blood in the veins of the millionaire more than 
once with a sense of helpless vexation and al- 
lurement. 

“Ts that your opinion, Mr. Midge? Very well, 
I need not obey you. I must mind the doctor 
instead, you know. Ah, what power you doctors 
hold !” 

“Far too much power, in my estimation,” add- 
ed Mr. Midge, with increasing exasperation. 

Just then a shrill exclamation was uttered by 
a woman on the other side of the deck, “Is 
that you, Miss Lillie? I thought you were asleep 
in your berth.” 

“T thought you or Thomas always remained in 
the corridor near the cabin door,” said Miss Par- 
sons, with surprise. 

“Well, I am sure, miss!” cried Hannah, and 
vanished down the companionway. 

The next moment Mrs. Vandenhoff appeared 
on deck, and Lillie’s manner became nervous 
and confused. When the ladies withdrew to 


their -cabin for the night the faithful Hanhah | 
. mounted guard near the door ag usual. 


A fact 
soon became apparent which surprised neither of 
these attendants. The great lady had a studied 
deportment for company, and a sharp and nag- 


ging mode of speech in private. Hannah, the. 


maid, bore all stoically, with the end in view of 
feathering her own nest. Lillie Parsons, the lady 
dependent, found it much more galling. Mrs. 
Vandenhoff had a fashion of flying out at. Lillie, 
before wreathing her face in the smile of society, 
with the inevitable result that the girl appeared 
in public afterward dispirited, ungracious, and 
timid. To-night she said, in a biting tone: 
“Well? Had Mr. Midge proposed before that 


impudent whipper-snapper of a young doctor in-— 


terfered ?” 


“No,” replied Lillie, slowly, and sought refuge 


in the depths of her berth, drawing the curtains. 

Hannah, the maid, was consigning the. silky 
gray curls to a box, and incasing the head of 
her mistress in an embroidered night-cap. 

“‘Mr. Midge has spoken to me,” continued Mrs. 
Vandenhoff, as she sought her berth in turn. 
“You are a very lucky girl to have attracted the 
admiration of such a man, although, to be frank, 
what he sees in you I can not imagine. He may 
pick and choose a wife anywhere.” ! 

Lillie drew aside the curtains of her berth and 
launched this little volley of defiance at her brill- 
iant relative: “I hope he may choose well, then ; 
I would rather jump overboard than marry such 
an odious old man.” i 

Whereupon Mrs. Vandenhoff separated the cur- 
tains of her berth and retorted: “ You will marry 
Mr. Midge, you ungrateful girl, or I shall shower 
no more benefits on you.” 

“T intend to leave you, madam, when we land,” 
said Lillie, trembling, yet resolute. ! 

Neither lady slept much that night; the a 
mosphere was electrical. Mrs. Vandenhoff planned 
a dinner party and ball, by which means to launch 
her noblemen in such a manner as to derive the 
greatest amount of glory herself. Lillie sobbed 
and buried her head in the pillows, wretched and 
heart-stricken by the charge of ingratitude. Mrs. 
Vandenhoff had given her bread for several vears. 
Would another girl have acquitted herself more 
worthily in her place ? 

Next day the steam-ship Polar Star became 
aware that Mrs. Clarence Vandenhoff had lost 
her diamond solitaires — those twinkling orna- 
ments of extraordinary size and brilliancy which 
so much resembled bits of clear glass to the un- 
initiated. She had laid them aside, in favor of 
pearls, for the concert, and they had been stolen. 
Save on this occasion the precious baubles had 
not quitted the ears of the owner during the voy- 
age, for a great lady like Mrs. Vandenhoff usual- 
ly has some jewels about with her. Rumor seized 
this item of news and toyed with it, for every- 


body was weary of the attrition of shipboard 
Affinities had chilled to aversion; dislike had 
deepened ; gossip even lost its zest as the voyage 
drew toa close. The value of the diamond soli- 
taires grew with the lapse of hours and the 
wagging of idle tongues. In the morning the 
whisper buzzed about the deck that the stones 
were worth one thousand dollars, and by evening 
they were rated at ten thousand in the saloon. 
Dr. Saunderson approached Mrs. Vandenhoff to 
make inquiries concerning the robbery, and in the 
hope of exchanging a few words with Miss Par. 


sons. 

“Shall I have the whole ship’s company put 
in irons and their pockets searched ?” asked the 
captain, jestingly. 

“What a disagreeable suggestion !”” returned 
Mrs. Vandenhoff, with a dignified gesture of dis. 
the ¢ was all my own fault. 

was far too careless in leaving the jewels 

Every one stared in surprise. Lillie Parsons 
bit her lip and lowered her eyes. She wore her 
crape veil drawn tight over her pale face. Han. 
nah, the maid, had red eyelids and a sullen mien. 

“Do you give up all search so readily »” ex. 
claimed Dr. Saunderson, involuntarily. 

“Search for lost diamonds on shipboard might 
be like the proverbial needle in a hay-stack,” 
hinted Mr. Midge, pursing up his thick features 
with an expression of sagacity. 

“ All investigation would be quite useless, I 
am convinced,” said Mrs. Vandenhoff, in a cold 
and constrained tone. 7 

Did she suspect the actual thief? A chill 
crept over the assembled listeners. 

The Polar Star reached port in safety. Dr. 
Saunderson consigned the articles scattered about 
his cabin to his portmanteau. This portmanteau 
was small in size, gray in color, with straps of 
black leather, and marked with the letters P. S. 
He had bought the article in Paris as cheap and 
serviceable for the voyage. Impulse led him to 
place the portmanteau in the corridor, just out- 
side the cabin door, and once more seek the deck. 
Mrs. Vandenhoff bade him farewell with her usual 
affability, and gave him a card, receiving his own 
in return. | 

“‘T am sure you are very clever,” said the great 
lady, playfully. “If I fall ill I shall certainly 
seek you.” 

Dr. Saunderson bowed, and returned for his 
portmanteau with an abstracted aspect. Lillie 
Parsons was invisible. Should he not see her 
again? Was she avoiding him? Had she ac- 
cepted the millionaire Mr. Midge? Oh, the wor- 
ship of the golden calf in our day! thought the 
re doctor, with bitterness, as he prepared to 


The first face he saw was that of a custom- 
house officer, smiling in recognition: Dr. Saun- 
derson had saved the life of this man’s boy, the 
previous winter, in a case of diphtheria. 

“ All right, doctor,” he said, cheerfully.- ‘ Pass 
on. We can trust you, I guess.” 

“IT hope that is no reflection on the length of 
my purse,” replied Dr. Saunderson, laughing. 

He was glad to pass on, however, give his lug- 
gage in charge of an express agent, and, with the 
portmanteau in his hand, spring on a passing 
street car. His abode was not far up-town. He 
had an office, with several rooms in the rear, on 
the first floor of a red brick house, in the vicinity 
of Washington Square. Practice was a coy god- 
dess that had not yet smiled on him. His sign, 
a polished brass plate, beamed a welcome as he 
approached the familiar door. At the same mo- 
ment his comrade, John Rowswell, bounced around 
the corner of the street, his face flushed, his eyes 
sparkling, and his hair literally bristling on end 
with excitement. 

“The professor needs you at the hospital,” he 
panted, grasping Dr. Saunderson by the hand. 
‘“‘A rare chance for all of us. He has a splendid 
case. Take lunch with us.” 

“T have just landed from the steamer,” de- . 
murred the latter. 

“Thought you came last week,” said Dr. Rows- 
well. “No matter. I will go for Parkman in- 
stead.” 

“No, no; wait.” The newly arrived disciple of 
Esculapius darted into his office, dropped the port- 
manteau, gave an order to his landlady, and ran 
after the already retreating messenger, whose en- 
thusiasm was so contagious. Two days and nights 
elapsed before his return. He forgot the steam- 
ship Polar Star while he hung absorbed in the 
issue of the case at the hospital. Returning 
home, he went to bed, and slept for twelve hours. 
When he awakened his eye fell on the portman- 
teau, and a pang shot through his heart at the 
remembrance of Lillie Parsons. He inserted tle 
key in the lock, and turned it without difficulty. 
What was his surprise to perceive the contents! 
A blue silk petticoat frilled with cheap lace; 4 
pair of rose-colored slippers with a hole in one; 
a blonde false front tied with greasy red ribbons ; 
a broken fan, all perfumed with the blended scents 
of musk, patchouli, and Russia leather—such were 
the articles stored in his portmanteau. In the 
other side a crumpled petgnoir of cotton was 
wrapped around a powder box. Several photo- 
graphs were scattered in the bottom. These rep- 
resented a woman with a large and smiling mouth 
and fine eyes, in the garb of the theatre. Now 
she was clad in white satin as a with one 
foot on a chair, now she played a mandolin as an 
Italian peasant girl, and now gained dignity in 
full evening dress, with strings of pearls around 
the neck. The photographs, without name, were 
dated Vienna, Munich, and Nice. 

The mystified possessor raised the portmanteau 
to scrutinize the exterior more closely. It was 
gray, with straps of black leather, and the locks 
were similar, as his key had fitted it, but there 
were no letters P. 8. painted on the end. 

“* Articles de Paris,” mused the doctor. 

He took up the powder box in turn. The box 
was large, and of tarnished metal, once gilt, and 
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‘+d a coquettish soubrette was depicted, 
on heeled and short petticoats, using 
the powder puff of her mistress before a mirror. 
He raised this lid, and found the box filled with 

ink powder to the brim—one of those toilet 
ano which make a woman’s face resemble a 
flower, seen in a discreet light, and through which 
paltry medium the splend beauty of a Roman 
girl sometimes shines in broad day. Dr. Saun- 
derson dipped his finger into the rosy dust. 

«Q woman, when will you forego your face 
washes and your tinkling ornaments ?” he solilo- 
quized, closing the box, and restoring these worth- 
less articles to their receptacle. Evidently his 
own had been picked up by mistake on board 
the steamer.. If the exchange had been made to 
rob him, the thief had gained little by the trans- 


act There was a volume of Baedeker with my 


in it,” h ht; “I can easily be found 
this me wishes to recover her blue 
petticoat and powder box. Those photographs 
resemble one of the actresses of the burlesque 
troupe—yes, that woman in yellow silk who fiash- 
ed past me on the night of the concert.” 

He sought the office of the steam-ship line. 
No tidings of the portmanteau had been received. 
He left his card, and returned home, resolved to 
advertise the matter. His colleague again met 
him on the threshold, and bore him away to the 
hospital. During the next week medical studies 
absorbed him. The portmanteau was thrust into 
the wardrobe and forgotten. Work was conquer- 
ing sentiment, or at least holding it in abeyance. 
The young doctor began to be known. He was 
permitted to prepare and deliver a course of lec- 
tures on the heart and its circulation. He consid- 
ered the organ from a purely scientific stand-point. 

He found leisure to call at the stately mansion 
of Mrs. Clarence Vandenhoff, and found the lady 
absent. The servant stared when he asked for 
Miss Parsons. She no longer lived there. On 
another occasion he met Mrs. Vandenhoff, and 
was told in a smooth and natural way that she 
had been obliged to part with Lillie for a time. 

“ Mr. Midge is not discouraged, you know,” said 
the great lady, with one of her sparkling smiles, 
for she thought much of appearances. 

Dr. Saunderson returned to his work, foiled 
and disappointed. 

At Christmas-time he kicked the portmanteau 
in seeking a coat in the wardrobe. He opened it, 
took out the powder box slyly, and proffered it to 
Kate, the Irish girl who took charge of his rooms. 
Kate, proud of her complexion, tossed her head 
and declined the gift, amidst mutual merriment. 
She left it on the doctor’s bureau, where it re- 
mained untouched for many weeks. Then an 
aunt, and three pretty cousins fresh from school, 
called on him, and he gravely offered the powder 
box to each in turn. The school-girls giggled 
and thrust their inquisitive little noses into the 
pink power, while their mother said, reproach- 
fully: 4 
‘How can you put such ideas in their heads, 
Perey? They have nice skins, too.” 

“T will never tender this charming box to 
woman again,” exclaimed Percy. “No; I shall 
wait until it is begged for by one sufficiently hon- 
est to acknowledge she uses rose-tinted powder.” 

He climbed on a chair, and placed the box on 
a bracket, already ornamented with a large Japa- 
nese fan. 

The snow fell, and the early winter twilight 
was deepening to night, when the doctor entered 
a crowded street car. He slipped into a vacant 
seat, beside a lady closely veiled, with an adroit- 
ness of movement which thwarted the intention 
of a stout gentleman to gain the same place. He 
recognized the latter as Mr. Midge. The mill- 
ionaire, having lost his seat on the opposite side 
of the conveyance, held himself erect by means 
of the strap, and stood before the lady. Who 
was she? Dr. Saunderson could not see her 
face, but surely that organ which had been ana- 
lyzed only scientifically in his lectures during the 
winter began to thump tumultuously behind his 
waistcoat pocket, at sight of the veiled fig- 
ure. Mr. Midge stooped and murmured some 
words in the lady’s ear. She started as if stung, 
rose, and left the car. Mr. Midge followed nim- 
bly; so did Dr. Saunderson, the blood mounting 
to his head. 

“Why are‘you following that lady, Mr. Midge ?” 

“Why are you following her, sir 2” demanded 
Mr. Midge, in an angry tone. 

The veiled lady paused, and clasped her two 
little hands around the doctor’s arm. 

“Oh, I am so glad to have found you again!” 
She sighed; and then, gaining courage, added: 
“Mr. Midge, pray leave me in peace. Nothing 
you can say will make the slightest difference. 
I will never, never, marry you.” } 

‘Perhaps what this—this lover has to say 
may be more agreeable. So be it,” sneered Mr. 
Midge, and yet with an attempt at sarcastic po- 
liteness, 

Lillie Parsons trembled, and the doctor drew 
her hand through his arm. He grew taller as 
he confronted burly Mr. Midge. 

“This lady is under my protection,” he said, 
sternly. | 

“Ah, indeed?’ and Mr, Midge walked away 
with a very unpleasant laugh. 

How swiftly all this had happened! The two 
young people stood beneath a street lamp, look- 
pe. at each other in trouble, yet with a growing 

oy. 
“T thought you were married to that man,”-he 
breathed. 

“No,” she replied, in surprise. “I have been 
working to support myself. Did you not know 
it? I left Mrs. Vandenhoff on landing. Not for 
worlds would I have slept again under her roof.” 

a Why,” inquired the doctor, mystified. 

Oh, she was cruel! She believes that I stole 
her diamonds. Can you credit it? Yes, I was 
left in the cabin the night of the concert, but 
I went out on deck, supposing Hannah took 


care of everything as usual. Mrs. Vandenhoff 
found my absence a clumsy artifice to conceal 
the theft.” 

“Poor child!” said Dr. Saunderson, softly. 
“Try to forget such folly. She will repent of 
the meanness of her judgment some day. May 
I take you home ?” | 

Lillie looked at him with those large and di- 
lating eyes he had admired at the Versailles féte. 

“Yes,” she said. 

One week later these two were married. Aft- 
er a quiet wedding there was a joyful home-com- 
ing to that modest brick house with the brass 
plate on the door. 


“We must be very prudent, as we are 80 poor,” - 


said the bride, gayly. 

She surveyed her tiny kingdom, and nodded 
her head. The room in the rear, previously a 
sort of chemical laboratory, was converted into a 
kitchen, with a good cooking-stove, and here 
Mrs. Saunderson wrought such marvels in the 
culinary art, with the aid of sundry cook-books, 
that the honey-moon became a perpetual picnic. 
Who so deftly thrifty and happy as the young 
wife, granted the mission of helpmate to a man 
she loved, instead of a gilded cage by Mr. Midge ? 
In the early morning she went out with a basket 
wrought in gay wools, and returned with all sorts 
of practical purchases from grocer and baker 
concealed in the discreet depths. She entered 
into an alliance with a stout washer-woman, who 
brought her roasted fowls and boiled ham with 
the weekly linen. The doctor himself proved an 
adept in broiling oysters and devilling crabs in 
leisure moments. The ménage could not have 
been more unpretending or harmonious. Pride 
and self-reliance had awakened in the soul of the 
timid girl, and made her a courageous woman. 
She worked for one of the decorative art socie- 
ties, painting fans and screens with true artistic 
skill, and designing borders for curtains and fur- 
niture in silks and wool, as she had done before 
her marriage, and she kept the pupils she had 
visited daily during the winter. A new gentle- 
ness became perceptible in her bearing with the 
children—a shabby little circle, offspring of a 


_musician. Surely softer coloring and more ten- 


der fancies grouped the little downy birds build- 
ing their nests on the screens and fans, and tint- 
ed the sprays of apple blossoms. What merri- 
ment flavored those dinners, partaken of with a 
novel zest of appetite! For society the couple 
strolled forth into the city squares and thorough- 
fares, brilliantly lighted with gas, and admired 
the shop windows. They snapped their fingers 
at Mr. Midge and the world. , 

Lillie had the good sense to leave the office un- 
touched, only she noticed the powder box on the 
bracket with the Japanese fan, and heard the his- 
tory of the portmanteau. 

‘“*T intend to keep the portmanteau for a year, . 
and then I shall be tempted to give the blue silk 
petticoat to a little patient of mine who belongs 
to the ballet,” said the doctor. “ As for the pow- 
der box, you shall have it when you go off in your 
looks, my dear.” 

“The idea!” replied the bride, surveying her 
peachy cheeks in a mirror. 

One morning the carriage of Mrs. Vandenhoff 
stopped before the door, and a footman rang the 


“She has come to give us her blessing,” cried 
Lillie, who was making her first attempt at a pie, 
in an apron, with her arms smeared with flour. 

Mrs. Vandenhoff had no such intention. She 
entered flushed and troubled, and demanded a 
private, not to say secret, interview with Dr. Saun- 
derson. The latter assumed his gravest profes- 
sional aspect; the invisible Lillie continued to 
make the pie. 

“I do not wish my health gossiped about,” 
said Mrs. Vandenhoff. “In my position, you 
know, one shrinks from questions and condo- 
lences. I fearIam ill. Oh, do you think it can 
be my heart? I have read about your wonderful 
lectures of this winter. I was sure you were very 
clever.” 

“ Possibly the heart is affected,” he rejoined. 

At these words Mrs. Vandenhoff clasped her 
hands, uttered a faint shriek, and showed symp- 
toms of an apoplectic seizure. Dr. Saunderson 
glanced quickly around, and snatched the large 
Japanese fan from the bracket, wherewith to re- 
store the great lady. In doing so he knocked off 
the lid of the powder box, which had remained 
there many months, and overturned it. Puff! 
The pink powder descended on the velvet bon- 
net of Mrs. Vandenhoff, and as the box rolled 
over, two hard pellets, thickly coated with the 
sume fragrant dust, struck heron thecheek. Mrs. 
Vandenhoff screamed again, sneezed, and blink- 
ed, for the powder covered her as a miller is 
adorned with flour in his mill. She caught the 
pellets in her hand. 

“My diamonds!” she exclaimed, rubbing them 
on her glove, when they sparkled like stars. 

Yes, the diamond solitaires of Mrs. Clarence 
Vandenhoff had reposed at the bottom of the 
box filled with rosy powder since they were stol- 


en on board the steam-ship Polar Star. c 


Lillie was summoned, still in her cooking apron, 
and proceeded to brush her distinguished rela- 
tive, to whose rich apparel the powder clung so 
tenaciously, while Dr. Saunderson produced the 


portmanteau, and explained the perils to which- 


the toilet box had been exposed. When calm- 
ness was restored, the heart of Mrs. Vandenhoff 
was duly examined, and Dr. Saunderson was at 
no loss to prescribe a digestive pill, and the aban- 
donment of tight lacing. 

Among ake tone guests at Mrs. Vanden- 
hoff’s Easter party that year were Dr. Saunder- 
son and his wife. Expediency had ruled the day. 
The hostess, with her pet ear-drops again spark- 
ling on either side of her genial countenance, 
could look Lillie in the eye and conveniently for- 
get that she had ever taxed anybody with un- 
lawfully taking the gems. Her standard for hu- 
man nature was low, and her suspicions ever alert. 


gtove. 


“Poor dear Mr. Midge is going to marry one 
of the Lamson girls,” she said, archly. ‘It is 
such a desirable match in every respect! Yes, 
she is the youngest and prettiest, and there are 
such a lot of them !” 

Is not Mrs. Vandenhoff prepared to place a 
golden ladder for the aspiring young physician, 
on the stréngth of the visit which proved that 
her heart w-s in the right place, after all? 

A whim led Percy Saunderson to take his wife 
to the theatre when a burlesque and spectacular 
entertainment was given. <A page in white satin, 
with a plumed cap, came on the scene to make 
love to the first dancer of the ballet, amidst re- 
volving lights and fairy cascades. 

““She is the woman who brushed past me that 
night on shipboard,” said Dr. Saunderson. “I 
believe she was the thief. She noticed that Mrs. 
Vandenhoff wore pearls instead of the famous 
diamonds, and when her song was finished she 
slipped out, gained your cabin, took the gems, 
and popped them into the powder box for safe- 
keeping. That was a good hiding-place. Per- 
haps she has carried jewels in the powder before. 
She put the box amidst rubbish in the portman- 
teau, intending to carry it herself, but she took 
mine, by mistake, in the corridor. She has fear- 
ed to claim her own.” 

“Surely she should be punished,” mused Lil- 
lie. “Ihave heard of hiding jewels in powder. 
An English girl once told me that Italian ladies 
of rank thus conceal their diamonds when mak- 
ing journeys to the baths and the sea-side.” 

“T believe all this myself, yet how prove it ?” 
pursued the doctor. “I am.ignorant of this wo- 
man’s name and nationality, for a play-bill in a 
theatre teaches nothing. Do you know what 
cured Mrs. Vandenhoff’s heart-disease? A di- 
gestive pill, and receiving a mere puff of powder 
on her head—charged with brilliants.” 

The curtain fell on the page in white satin, the 
electric lights, the pasteboard palaces of the stage. 
Lillie glanced tenderly at her husband. “TI be- 
lieve I could make a plum-pudding for your birth- 
day,” she affirmed, suddenly. 

“You darling!’ he responded, with equal fer- 
vor. “T shall need a digestive pill, also, in that 
case. 


CATS ON EXHIBITION. 


THE author of that popular ditty, “The Cats 
in our Back Yard,” should be able to derive in- 
spiration for another equally felicitous effort from 
the uses to which the Madison Square Garden is 
being put this week, for it is now given over to 
the Fanciers’ Show—fanciers of cats, besides 
poultry and fish. Not that the felines at the 
show seem as felicitous as when they roam at 
night over their domain. The cat does not like 
to be exhibited. Even the female cat, which, like 
her sex of other genera, has a strong dash of van- 
ity in her nature, does not enjoy displaying her 
charms at an exhibition. She prefers to reserve 
them for male admirers of her own genus. Day- 
light and the noisy crowd also interfere with fe- 
line enjoyment. From its habits the cat might 
be described as a musical creature which joys at 
night. During the day it sleeps behind the warm 
If you stroke it with your hand it stretch- 
es itself and purrs. It looks like a cozy, content- 
ed creature without spiritual yearnings. But when 
the shades of night have fallen, your pet, if she 
be a female, repairs to her bower on the roof of 
the extension ; or, if he be a tom-cat, saunters out 
into the back yard, gathers himself for a spring, 
and then with a bound is on the back fence. He 
steals stealthily along until he reaches that por- 
tion of the fence nearest to the bower of his be- 
loved. Then he squats and gazes awhile in si- 
lent admiration into the eyes that glow lovingly 
down upon him through the dusk. But the si- 
lence lasts only a while. His whole being trem- 
bles with spiritual exaltation, which soon finds 
expression in the song which his beloved holds 
dearest. Probably it is a serenade, deep and re- 
poseful, occasionally broken by the thrill of amo- 
rous agitation. Need that serenade be described ? 
Who has not heard with wonder its mysterious 
sequences and weird cadenzas ? 

Musicians have long endeavored to reduce the 
music of the domesticated members of the family 
of Felide to a system ; but they have been baffled. 
They have tried to annotate the melody, to divide 
it into bars, and have failed. Occasionally, when 
some learned professor has been on the very 
verge of discovery, some heartless person, unfeel- 
ing alike to the charms of music and the impor- 
tance of scientific progress, has rudely punctuated 
the nocturne with a boot-jack, and thus brought 
it to a sudden close. Therefore musicians have 
contented themselves with the simple conclusion 
that the music of the family of Felidzw is based 
on a scale different from any scale employed 
from antiquity to the present day—a scale of 
which it has been as yet impossible to form a 
conception. 

It might be supposed that such studies could 
be prosecuted at the cat show, but, as was indi- 
cated, the cats at the very interesting show are 
not as spirited as usual. They have been de- 
prived of their back fences. Instead of being 
at liberty to roam at will under the black pro- 
tection of night to give musical utterance to their 
amorous aspirations, and engage in single com- 
bat with any rival in fair tabby’s affections, they 
are shut up in Hence they are sad and 
silent for the most, though beautiful still. Their 
silence seems even stranger than their sadness 
to all who have not been in that part of South 
America—that one small portion of the globe— 
where cats do not possess the power of singing, 
or, a8 one unappreciative traveller writes, “ where 
they have not the nocturnal howl.” But there 
are some which do not seem to mind their un- 
natural surroundings. The eye, as it passes from 
cage to , rests upon a magnificent tom, black 
as night, looking as if he might weigh some twen- 
ty-five pounds—the king among all the cats in the 


| to their destination. 


steamers. The 


neighborhood of the butcher’s shop to which he 
belongs. Near him is a small brown animal 
with black symmetrical streaks. He seems con- 
tented. His cheeks are puffed out, his eyes half 
closed, and his lips seemingly on a broad smile. 
He is not handsome, but as he is young, the own- 
er hopes that he will take the premium for sweet, 


child-like expression. There is a big white fel- 


low with a fierce light in his eyes, as if he heard 
his rival, the fine Maltese opposite, singing around 
the chimney, while a fair charmer near by looks 
out from her cage with an expression which says, 
““Now, gentlemen, be calm!” A French pussy, 
very elegant and graceful, is coquetting with a 
neighbor from the country. Then there is a fine 
tortoise-shell tom holding himself with as much 
dignity as if he knew that his family was men- 
tioned in the Sanskrit manuscripts of two thou- 
sand years ago, or that his ancestors had been 
embalmed by the Egyptians. An Angora cat, 
with one eye blue and the other yellow, after the 
manner of her species, repels contemptuously the 
advances of her tailless cousin from the Isle of 
Man. A white puss as she licke her paws shows 
on her tongue those horny papill# which, exag- 
gerated on the lion’s tongue, enable him to skin 
a man’s hand with one lick. Nearly all these 
cats show in miniature the physical qualities 
which distinguish the great ferocious members 
of their family—strong bones and muscles, well 
knit but supple joints, fine sinew, and a quick, 
changing light in their eyes. — 

This cat exhibition is a new feature of the New 
York Fanciers’ Club’s show. This club, whose 
officers include such well-known fanciers as C. J. 
Qumsy, PoHiranpeR Wittiams, and CHaries R. 
HarRKER, devotes its interest principally to poul- 
try. But this year cats were added to the list of 
exhibits, and fish, a feature of a former exhibi- 
tion, retained. Mr. Bracxrorp has taken special 
pains to make the fish department interesting. 
In the centre of his exhibit, he has a large fount- 
ain lighted by subaqueous electric lights, which 
shimmer over the fins of many beautiful gold-fish. 
In the pigeon department Mr. Buntinc Hawkins, 
of Bordentown, exhibits about $5000 worth of fan- 
tails, Mr. NeweLL many of his barbs with-their 
curious eye wattles, and Mr. Hawxrns, of Lancas- 
ter, Massachusetts, and Mr. Wittiams, of Taun- 
ton, some fine poultry. The taxidermists have 
contributed many striking examples of their skill, 
and the dressed poultry is also an interesting 
feature. A number of incubators are at work, 
hatching chicks by the thousand. 

For each department there are special premi- 
ums, those for cats including, for the cat with the 
largest number of kittens, a Persian rug, and for 
the thinnest cat one can of condensed milk. 


THE WEST SHORE TERMINUS. 


Tue heights of Weehawken. command a good 
view of the city of New York and the river, with 
its fleets of ships and its ever-crossing ferry-boats, 
and all visitors to the spot where Hamitton fell 
before the pistol of Burr have admired the rugged 
beauty of the site. Here, between Weehawken 
and Hoboken, is situated the great terminus of 
the West Shore road. The water-front is prac- 
tically unlimited, there are no street obstructions, 
and dock facilities of unrivalled completeness 
are now in a state of forwardness. A great deal 
has been done, but much still remains to do, in 
order to provide means for ready handling of the . 
immense traffic which the road is calculated to 
carry. 

The whole area contains 275 acres devoted to 
terminal purposes, and 165 acres that can be 
used for building purposes; ‘the water-front is 
6790 yards in length, and when the whole work 
is completed the front and sides of the docks 
will give 5.74, say six miles, of working space. 
The main crib bulk-head, which forms the divid- 
ing line between the land and-the water, is nearly 
completed, and on the water side piles are being 
driven. The round-house for the engines, the 
milk depot, the main depot, and the ferry build- 
ings are finished. From the latter, boats will run 
to the foot of Forty-second Street and to some 
place down-town nearer the business part of 
the city. These works lie on the south of the 
terminus. 

Next to them, proceeding northward, come the 
freight transfer slips, where loaded cars can be run 
on to scows, and towed across own the river- 
Still proceeding northward, 
we come to the steam-ship docks, on which will 
be erected warehouses, and every convenience for 
the loading or unloading of even the largest ocean 
local steamers, coasting vessels, 
and the lumber trade will occupy the piers next 
to these, while piers 8 and 9 will be provided. 
with grain elevators; the pier for the first of 
these elevators is progressing rapidly. 

The most northern piers, Nos. 10 and 11, are 
to be given up to the coal trade, and beyond them 
will be placed capacious stock-yards, and an abat- 
toir with all modern sanitary appliances. The 
coal dumps on piers 10 and 11 will be so high 
that the coal can be dumped direct from the cars 
to the vessel. The piers rest on stout piles, and~ 
the track is supported on wooden trestles. 

In order to approach erections of this height 
in the narrow space between the bluff and the 
water, without interrupting other traffic, the engi- 
neer laid out a road-bed excavated on the side of 
the hill, and ascending northward from the mouth 
of the tunnel before it curved down and crossed 
the ordinary freight tracks by bridges. 

The tunnel which penetrates the hills between | 
the Hudson and the plains of Jersey is 8985 yards 
in length, and runs through solid trap-rock, and is 
constructed for two tracks. The cuts at either 
end leading to it measure 3300 feet. The tracks, 
on emerging, divide and form various branches 
running down to the different piers. When the 


whole series of works is completed, it will be one 
of the best arranged termini in the country. _ 
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White Carrier Cock 
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8. ‘Egyptian Duck. 4. Mandarin Duck. 5. German Mallard Duck. 
Cock. 10. Black Bantam Cock and Hen. 11. New-named Breed, Wyandottes. — 


13. Créve-cceeur Cock. 


} 1. Duck-winged Game-Cock. 2. Spanish Oock. 
5. White Aylesbury Duck. 7. Light Brahma Cock. 8. White Bantam Hen. 9. White Bantam 
12. Gronp of Pouters, Fan-tails, and Tumblers. 


THE NEW YORK FANCIERS’ CLUB SHOW, MADISON SQUARE GARDEN.—Draws sy J. C. Bearp.—{Sez Pace 59.] 
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THE PARTY MACHINE IN NEW YORK. 


A STUDY. IN PRACTICAL POLITICS. 
IL. 


Tue machine organization, then, takes some 
such form as this: A County Committee consist- 
ing of so. many members from each of the sever- 
al Assembly Districts, who in their several local- 
ities make up the Assembly District committees ; 
an executive committee of the County Com- 
mittee, made up of the leader of each Assembly 
District and a few of his most influential lieu- 
tenants and friends; a sub-committee of this ex- 
ecutive committee, consisting of the Assembly Dis- 
trict leaders, about twenty-four in number, who 
in their turn are governed by those who employ 
them for political service and pay them out of 
the public fund. The boss consults with the 
leaders, and does what they wish if it accords 
with his views ; otherwise the leaders do what the 
boss wishes. Then they call the executive com- 
mittee together in order that it may act spon- 
taneously in ‘the premises, which it generally does 
in such a way as to prove conclusively the una- 
nimity of purpose in that body. The necessary 
resolutions are then passed for submission by 
way of report to the General Committee of the 
county, by whom they are uniformly carried, and 
express the single will of that body. 

At first sight it would appear that a body of 
two thousand or more men could not be easily 
handled, and neither could it be if each one had 
individual views, but the politicians well know 
that, with such organizations as theirs, a large 
body is much more easily managed than a small 
one. Each district leader is expected*to, and 
does, answer for his district contingent? and in 
the city of New York, consequently, it only needs 
that thirteen out of the twenty-four leaders should 
be agreed for these thirteen to carry committee 
or convention, since they are really and directly 
responsible for all of the representatives from 
their districts. This rule works particularly well 
in the case of certain conventions, like the Coun- 
ty Convention, where there are always two thou- 
sand or more delegates, and which Convention is 
practically the General Committee under another 
name. The twenty-four leaders first having 
agreed with.the boss upon a ticket, the Conven- 
tion is called together, and the twenty-four (who 
are always members of the Convention), through 
their subordinates, confirm the work as agreed 
upon. If any one objects, he is laughed at; per- 
haps he is heard, but no harm is done, and the 
vote will stand anywhere from unanimity to tw 
thousand against ten or a hundred. 

By such a machine the politicians really control 
the city, for they know that the very laws con- 
spire in their favor. The politicians begin by 
making it impossible for any man who earns his 
living outside of politics to keep up with them, 
and then the law steps in and calls for the elec- 
tion of so many persons each fall that itis prac- 
tically impossible for the voter to learn anything 
about the candidates, or to wisely determine for 
whom he should vote, much less to put any one 
in nomination with the hope of election. He 
usually falls back upon his party nominee, and 
so the machine is justified and kept in power by 
the votes of the very people whom it has practi- 
cally deprived of political liberty. In this way 
leaders who do not get appointive offices are 
elected to the Board of Aldermen, the Senate, the 
Assembly, or to a civil justiceship, as the case 
may be. Thus the vicious circle is completed. 

The politicians and many of the newspapers 
alike say that the remedy is for the people to at- 
tend the primaries. Now of these latter there 
are three classes, the Republican, where the vot- 
ing is done by Assembly Districts and from.the 
polls of the district organization ; the Tammany, 
where it is done by Assembly Districts, and where 
every one whom the inspectors will permit may 
vote ; and the County Democracy, where it is done 
by election districts and from the registry lists. 
In the case of the Republican primaries the elec- 
tions are controlled by committees on Revision 
of Rolls, by shortening the hours for voting, by 
loading the line, and by the inspectors who make 
the returns. In the case of Tammany there is 
nothing to be done except formally to register the 
will of the leader. Whiat is called the primary is 
usually only a gathering of the clans to get a 
drink, and incidentally vote the ticket put imto 
their hands. | 

In the case of the County Democracy there is a 
greater show of fairness at the polls in election 
districts, but one can never tell who has been 
elected in case of a contest until the matter has 
been submitted to a committee on contested seats, 
and then the.overwhelming strength and startling 
regularity of the leader’s friends are always dem- 
onstrated. A point of the utmost consequence is 
the determination of the place at which the pri- 
mary is to be held, and the. place being named by 
the aistrict leader, the voting is usually done at 
that liquor store, cigar store, livery-stable, or oth- 
er place where the contestant favored by the 
leader can best control the house, its exits and en- 
trances, and can most easily and speedily gather 
his voters together. As a consequence, nothing 
is more eagerly fought for, where it is apparent 

, that there is to be a closely contested primary, 
than the determination of the place for holding it. 

But chief among all the benefits accruing to 
the party through such an organization is the 
control of the election booths and of the ballots. 
According to long-established custom, each party 
must have a ticket booth for each polling place in 
the city, attached to which booth there are three 
or more paid ticket peddlers, each of whom receives 
from five dollars upward for his day’s work at the 
polls. All tickets, folded, bunched, and bagged, 
are originally distributed from head-quarters to 
the twenty-four Assembly District leaders, and 
they in their turn carry the distribution down into 


election districts. This enables them to control . 
the si 


situation so far as their localities are concern- 


ed, for they can unbunch any candidate they like, 
and bunch any other they wish, and all the 
chances are in favor of the bunch being voted as 
made up. In their turn, the election district ped- 
dlers at the polls can do the same thing in a small 
way upon the day of election, and cut and trade 
as they prefer or as they are directed. Upon oc- 
casion this sort of business is done by the bosses 
themselves, as in the Mayoral election of 1882, 
when the Republican machinists sent out from 
head-quarters the tickets of the Tammany candi- 
date for Mayor in place of those of their own 
nominee. There are strong Democratic districts 
in the city where this ability to handle the tick- 
ets has been worth a year’s income to the local 
leaders. 

Of course thé candidate whose tickets are not 
at the polls is not likely to win. Last, but not 
least, the office belongs to the party, and not to 
the man who is elected to it. One man receives 
a nomination for County Clerk, another for Sheriff, 
and another for Register, on condition that they 
shall share their salaries or profits with the boss- 
es or such persons as they may designate, and in 
such a way that it will acerue to the greatest ad- 
vantage of the party; for no party can afford to 
throw away a place like the registership, which 


is worth $50,000 a year and upward, on any in- | 


dividual whomsoever. The winner of the prize 
must consent beforehand to take care of his share 
of the men whose services and time the party re- 
quires. Outrageous as this may seem, nothing is 
more famiiiar or more uniformly calculated on by 
the political managers, who flatter themselves, 
nevertheless, that the people do not dream of the 
existence of such a state of affairs, and have nev- 
er heard of the division of salaries. 

These are but a few of the details of political 
organization in the city of New York, and the 
statements, necessarily general, are every one of 
them susceptible of rich illustration. It is no 
wonder that honest citizens can never get control 
of the machine from within, and can rarely suc- 
cessfully fight it from without, for in either event 
they must devote so much time to it that they 
have not enough left to earn a living. In the 
former case the machinery is governed by abso- 
lute singleness of purpose, which produces a com- 
pactness against which good citizens can only 
break themselves to pieces, while in the latter 
everything is done by honest discussion, and com- 
pactness becomes therefore very difficult of 
achievement. The single matter of properly 
manning the polls requires the action of at least 
twenty-five hundred picked and loyal men, who 
should stand at the booths from principle and 
not for money, and to be sure of such a body re- 
quires little less than a revolution in public feel- 
ing. These who do this work for their parties 
are either offive-holders or paid peddlers, and in 
either case are only earning their livings. The 
politicians would not be difficult to beat if the 
people would organize for their own protection 
and from principle; but itis the matter of organ- 
ization which is difficult, and no one understands 
this better than the bosses. 

But the machines have other immense advan- 
tages. Not only does our army of policemen 
contribute to the election expenses of the several 
machines, but they have it within their power to 
become the mightiest of electioneering agents, 
and to compel great classes into voting as they 
wish. In this respect the District Attorney’s of- 
fice also has sometimes been a very powerful en- 
gine for wrong-doing. 
difficult to tell how the liquor dealers, gamblers, 
dance-house keepers, and the drunken and dis- 
orderly generally would vote: like other people, 
they are very careful to look out for number one. 
The community thought that the law entitling 
them to watchers at the canvass of the vote after 
the close of the polls would secure them an hon- 
est count, but the Board of Police appoint the can- 
vassers and poll clerks whom the machinists se- 
lect, and the intelligent and ingenious policemen 
need never long want an excuse for ejecting the 
official watchers from the room, as more than one 
reputable but misguided man who has volunteer- 
ed to serve as such can testify. 

The machine suffices for all things, even for 
the support of a powerful newspaper organ. 
Nothing could excel the simplicity of the device 
by which a certain daily paper in this city was at 
a Critical time kept alive as a distributor of news, 
as a defender of the bosses, and at the same time 
made self-supporting, and even enabled to pay a 
dividend on its stock, the majority of which was 
held by those very bosses. There are a good 
many liquor dealers in New York; they are num- 
bered by thousands, and are all required to have 
licenses. These licenses are given by the Board 
of Excise. This board, being agreed on party 
policy, had only to demand of every liquor dealer 
the production of his receipt for one or more sub- 
scriptions to the daily organ before granting a 
license, and the circulation of the paper was as- 
sured, and in those very places, the liquor stores 
and political exchanges, where it would do most 
good. And this is no fanciful case, but matter of 
party history. 

The machine finds but little difficulty in raising 
the necessary funds to defray its expenses. This 
is particularly the case with the majority machines, 
whose nominations are equivalent to elections. It 
can collect largely from actual office-holders, and 
can practically put up the offices at auction to the 
highest bidder, and impose such assessments as 
it sees fit. If the natural expenses of a campaign 
are heavy, so much the better for the machine, 
and so much the worse for the people. The ma- 
chine can raise the money; the advocates of an 
independent and honest movement can not. And 
yet in the long-run the people pay these expenses. 
They are unwilling to contribute to secure good 
government, but in effect they contribute to per- 
petuate the bad, for those who pay the assess- 
ments to run the machine take it from the people 


by way of saree salaries or steal it outright, and | 


eventually it all comes into the tax budget. But 


It has never been very . 


the average rate-payer is politically torpid, or 


timid and short-sighted. 

It will be seen from this survey that the ma- 
chine is built up on the spoils of place. It is 
maintained by the public Treasury, which it con- 
trives to fill by unjust extortions upon the people, 
and it can be overthrown only by depriving it of 
the plunder upon which it thrives. This is to be 
done by the honest enforcement and gradual ex- 
tension of the reformed system of filling the mi- 
nor places. At present the emoluments of those 
places are the wages of personal service to the 
bosses. But deprive the bosses of the power of 
paying those, wages to their henchmen, and the 
whole organization that has been described is 
overthrown. 

This is the object of the scheme which has 


been lately adopted by the Mayor under the State 


reform bill, and, as we have said, just in the de- 
gree that it is honestly enforced and extended, 
the government of the city will cease to be a vast 
system of robbery, and the machine which per- 
verts parties and crushes patriotism and principle 
and character out-of our politics will disappear. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 
IN LONDON. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MRS. ELLMOTHER. 


Tre metropolis of Great Britain is, in certain 
respects, like no other metropolis on the face of 
the earth. In the population that throngs the 
streets the extremes of Wealth and the extremes 
of Poverty meet as they meet nowhere else. In 
the streets themselves the glory and the shame 
of architecture—the mansion and the hovel—are 
neighbors in situation ag they are neighbors no- 
where else. London, ats social aspect, is the 
city of contrasts. pF 

* Toward the close of the evening Emily left 
the railway terminus for the place of residence 
in which loss of fortune had compelled her aunt 
to take refuge. As she approached her destina- 
tion, the cab passed—by merely crossing a road 
—from a spacious and beautiful park, with its 
surrounding houses topped by statues and cupo- 
las, to a row of — hard by a stinking ditch 
miscalled a canal. The city.of contrasts: north 
and south, east and west,the city of social con- 
trasts. 

Emily stopped the cab before the garden gate 
of a cottage at the further end of the row. The 
bell was answered by the one servant now in her 
aunt’s eniployment—Miss Letitia’s maid. 

Personally this good creature was one of the 
ill-fated women whose appearance suggests that 
nature intended to make men of them, and altered 
her mind at the last moment. Miss Letitia’s 
maid was tall and gaunt and awkward. The first 
impression produced by her face was an impres- 
sion of bones. They rose high on her forehead, 
they projected on her cheeks, and they reached 
their boldest development in her jaws. In the 
cavernous eyes of this unfortunate person rigid 
obstinacy and rigid goodness looked out together, 
with equal severity, on’all her fellow-creatures 
alike. Her mistress (whom she had served for 
a quarter of a century and more) called her 
“Bony.”” She accepted this cruelly appropriate 
nickname as a mark of affectionate familiarity 
which honored a servant. No other person was 
allowed to take liberties with her: to every one 
but her mistress she was known as Mrs. Ell- 
mother. 

“* How is my aunt »”’ Emily asked. 

Bad.”’ 

“ Why haveI not heard of her illness before 9” 

“Because she’s too fond of you to let you be 
distressed-about her. ‘ Don’t tell Emily ;’ those 
were her orders as long as she kept her senses.” 

“Kept her senses! Good heavens! what do 
you mean ?” 

“Fever; that’s.what I mean.” | 

_“T must see her directly; I am not afraid of 
infection.” | 

+“ There’s no infection to be afraid of. But you 
mustn’t see her, for all that.” | 

“T insist on seeing her.” 

“Miss Emily, I am disappointing you for your 
own good. Don’t you know me well enough to 
trust me by this time ?” 

“TI do trust you.” 

“Then leave my mistress to me, and go and 
make yourself comfortable in your own room.” 

Emily’s answer was a positive refusal. Mrs. 
Elimother, driven to her last resource, raised a 
new obstacle. , 

“It’s not to be done, I tell you. How can you 
see Miss Letitia when she can’t bear the light in 
her room? Do you know what color her eyes 
are? Red, poor soul—red as a boiled lobster.” 

With every word the woman uttered, Emily’s 
perplexity and distress increased. “You told 
me my aunt’s illness was fever,” she-said, “and 
now you speak of some complaint in her eyes, 
Stand out of the way, if you please, and let me 
go to her.” 

Mrs. Ellmother, impenetrably superintending 
the remoyal of the luggage and the dismissal of 
the cab, looked out at the door. “Here’s the 
doctor,” she announced. “It seems I can’t satisfy 
you; ask him what’s the matter. Come in, doc- 
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tor.” She threw open the door of the parlor and 
introduced Emily. ‘ This is the mistress’s nisice 
sir. Please try if yow can keep her quiet. I 
can’t.”” She placed chairs with the hospitable 
politeness of a servant of the old school, and re. 
turned to her post at Miss Letitia’s bedside. 

Dr, Allday was an elderly man, with a cool 
manner and a ruddy complexion—thoroughly ac. 
climatized to the atmosphere of pain and grief in 
which it was his destiny to live. He spoke to 
Emily (without any undue familiarity) as if he had 
been accustomed to see her for the greater part 
of her life. 

“That’s a curious woman,” he said, wh 
Ellmother closed the .door 
strong person, I think, I ever met with. But de. 
voted to her mistress, and, making allowance for 
her awkwardness, not a bad nurse. I am afraid 
I can’t give you an encouraging report of your 
aunt. The rheumatic fever (aggravated by the 
situation of this house—built on clay, you know 
and close to stagnant water) has been latterly 


complicated by delirium.” 


that a-bad sign, sir?” 

“The worst possible sign ; it shows that the dis- 
ease has affected the heart. Yes; she is suffer. 
ing from inflammation of the eyes, but that is an 
unimportant symptom: We can keep the pain un- 


.der by means of cooling lotions and a dark room. 


I’ve often heard her speak of you—especially 
since the illness assumed a serious character. 
What did you say? Willshe know you when you 
go into her room? This is about the time when 
the delirium usually sets in. I'll see if there’s a 
quiet interval.” 

He opened the door—and came back again. 

“ By-the-way,” he resumed, “I ought, perhaps, 
to explain how it was that I took the liberty of 
sending you that telegram. Mrs. Ellmother re- 
fused to inform you of her mistress’s serious il]- 
ness. That circumstance, according to my view 
of it, laid the responsibility on the doctor’s shoul- 
ders. The form taken by your aunt’s delirium— 
I mean the apparent tendency of the words that 
escape her in that state—seems to excite some 
incomprehensible feeling in the mind of her 
crabbed servant. She wouldn’t even let me go 
into the bedroom if she could possibly help it. 
Did Mrs. Ellmother give you a warm welcome 
when you came here ?” 

i “Far from it. My arrival seemed to annoy 
er. 

“Ah! just what I expected. These faithful 
old servants always end by presuming on their 
fidelity. Did you ever hear what a witty poet 
—I forget his name: he lived to be ninety—said 
of the man who had been his valet for more than 
half a century? ‘For thirty years he was the 
best of servants; and for thirty years he has 
been the hardest of masters.’ Quite true —I 
might say the same of my housekeeper. Rather 
a good story, isn’t it?” 

The story was completely thrown away on 
Emily: but one subject interested her now. 
““My poor aunt has always been fond of me,” 
she said. ‘Perhaps she might know me when 
she recognizes nobody else.” 

‘* Not very likely,” the doctor answered. ‘But 
there’s no laying down any rule in cases of this 
kind. I have sometimes observed that circum- 
stances which have produced a strong impression 
on patients when they are in a.state of health 
give a certain direction to the wandering of their 
minds when they are in a state of fever. You 
will say, ‘I am not a circumstance; I don’t see 
how this encourages me to hope’—and you will 
be quite right. Instead of talking of my medi- 
cal experience, I shall do better to look at Miss 
Letitia, and let you know the result. You have 
got other relations, I suppose? No? Very dis- 
tressing—very distressing.” 

Who has not suffered as Emily suffered when 
she was left alone? Are there not moments— 
if we dare to confess the truth—when poor hu- 
manity loses its hold on the consolations of re- 
ligion and the hope of immortality, and feels the 
cruelty of creation that bids us live, on the con- 
dition that we die, and leads the first warm be- 
ginnings of love, with merciless certainty, to the 
cold conclusion of the grave ? 

“She’s quiet, for the time being,” Dr. Allday 
announced, on his return. ‘* Remember, please, 
that she can’t see you in the inflamed state of 
her eyes, and don’t disturb the bed-curtains. The 
sooner you go to her the better, perhaps—if you 
have anything to say which depends on her rec- 
ognizing your voice, I'll call to-morrow morn- 
ing. Very distressing,” he repeated, taking his 
hat and making his bow—“ very distressing.” 

Emily crossed the narrow little passage which 
separated the two rooms, and opened the bed- 
chamber door. Mrs. Ellmother met her on the 
threshold. “No,” said the obstinate old servant, 
*‘ you can’t come in.” 

The faint voice of Miss Letitia made itself 
heard, calling Mrs. Ellmother by her familiar 
nickname. 

Bony, who is it?” 
“Never mind.” 
Who is it ?” 
“Miss Emily—if you must know.” 
“Oh! poor dear, why does she come here? 
Who told her I was ill ?” 
“ The doctor told her.” 
“Don’t come in, Emily. It will only distress 


d it wi 
you, and it will do me no good God bless you 


my love! Don’t come in. 
“There!” said Mrs. Ellmother. “ Do you hear 


‘that? Go back to the sitting-room.” 


Thus far, the hard necessity of controlling 
herself. had kept Emily silent. She was now 
able to speak without tears. ‘Remember the 
old times, aunt,” she pleaded, gently. ‘“ Don’t 
keep me out of your room, when I have come 
here to nurse you !” 

‘*I’m her nurse. Go back to the sitting-room,” 
Mrs. Ellmother repeated. 

True -love lasts while life lasts. The dying 
woman relented. | 
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“Bony! Bony! I can’t be unkind to Emily. 
Let her in.” 

Mrs. Elimother still insisted on having her 
way. “ You're contradicting your own orders,” 
she said to her mistress. ‘ You don’t know how 
soon you may begin wandering in your mind again. 
Think, Miss Letitia—think.” 

This remonstrance produced no impression ; it 
was received in silence. Mrs. Ellmother’s great 
gaunt figure still blocked up the doorway. 

“If you force me to it,” Emily said, quietly, “I 
must go to the doctor and ask him to interfere.” 

“Do you mean that?” Mrs. Ellmother said, 
quietly, on her side. on 

“J do mean it,” was the answer. 

The old servant suddenly submitted, with a 


look which took Emily by surprise. She had ex-° 


ted to see anger: the face that now confront- 
ed her was a face subdued by sorrow and fear. 
‘“‘] wash my hands of it,” Mrs. Ellmother said. 
‘Go in—and take the consequences.” 


CHAPTER XIIL 
MISS LETITIA. 


Emity entered the room. The door was im- 
mediately closed on her ‘from the outer side. 
Mrs. Ellmother’s heavy steps were heard retreat- 
ing along the passage. Then the banging of the 
door that led into the kitchen shook the flimsily 
built cottage. Then there was silence. i 

The dim light of a lamp, hidden away ina cor- 
ner, and screened by a dingy green shade, just 
revealed the closely curtained bed, and the table 
near it bearing medicine bottles and glasses. 
Tre only objects on the chimney-piece were a 
clock that had been stopped in mercy to the suf- 
ferer’s irritable nerves, and an open case contain- 
ing a machine for pouring drops into the eyes. 
The smell of fumigating pastilles hung heavily 
on the air. To Emily’s excited imagination the 
silencé was like the silence of death. She ap- 
proached the bed trembling. “ Won’t you speak 
to me, aunt ?” 

“Ts that you, Emily? Who let you come in ?” 

“You said I might come in, dear. Are you 
thirsty? I see some lemonade on the table. 
Shall I give it to you?” 

“No. If you open the bed-curtains, you let in 
the light. My poor eyes! Why are you here, 
my dear? Why are you not at the school ?” 

“It’s holiday-time, aunt. Besides, I have left 
school for good.” 

“Left school? My niece has left school?” 
Miss Letitia’s memory made an effort as she re- 
peated those words. ‘Yes, yes; you asked to 
go to school when your father died. You always 
had a governess in your father’s time. Did you 
dislike the governess ?” 

“No, dear. I only asked to go to school be- 
cause I hoped the change would help me to bear 
our dreadful loss. It did help me. I made a 
kind friend at school—Cecilia Wyvil. Don’t you 
remember Cecilia ?” 

She did remember. The name made its faint 
impression on her mind. 

“You were going somewhere when you left 
school,” she said, “and Cecilia had something to 
do with it. Oh, my love, how cruel of you to go 
away to a stranger, when you might live here 
with me!” She paused; her sense of what she 
had herself just said began to grow confused. 
“What stranger ?” she asked, abruptly. “Was 
itaman? Whatname? The name’s gone—lost. 
Oh, my mind! 
before my body ?” 

“Hush! hush! Ill tell you the name, aunt. 
Sir Jervis Redwood.” | 

“T don’t know him. I don’t want to ‘know 


him. Do you think he means to send for you?” 


Perhaps he has sent for 
You sha’n’t go.” 
“Don’t excite yourself, dear. I have refused 
to go; I mean to stay here with vou.” 
The fevered brain held to its last idea. ‘ Has 
~ sent for you ?”’~she said again, louder than be- 
ore. 
Emily replied once more, in terms carefully 
chosen with the one purpose of pacifying her. 
The attempt proved to be useless, and worse—it 
seemed to make her suspicious. ‘I won’t be de- 


you. I won’t allow it. 


ceived !” she said; ‘““I mean to know all about it. 


He did send for you. Whom did he send ?” 


His housekeeper.” 


‘What name?” The tone in which she put 


question told of excitement that was rising to its 


climax. “Don’t you know that I’m curious about. 


names ?” she burst out. ‘“ Why do you provoke 
me? Who is it?” 

“Nobody you know, or need care about, dear 
aunt. Mrs. Rook.” 

Instantly on the utterance of that name there 
followed an unexpected result. Silence ensued. 

Emily waited — hesitated — advanced to part 
the curtains and look in at her aunt. She was 
stopped by a dreadful sound of laughter — the 
cheerless laughter that is heard among the mad. 
It suddenly ended in a dreary sigh. 

Afraid to look in, she spoke, hardly knowing 
what she said. “Is there anything you wish 
for? Shall I call—” 

Miss Letitia’s voice interrupted her. Dull, low, 
rapidly muttering, it was unlike, shockingly un- 
like, the familiar voice of her aunt. It said 
strange words, 

“Mrs. Rook? What does Mrs. Rook matter? 
Or her husband either? Bony, Bony, you’re 
frightened about nothing. Where’s the danger 
of those two people turning up? Do you know 
how many miles away the village is? Oh, you 
fool—a hundred miles and more. Never mind 
the coroner: the coroner must keep in his own 
district, and the jury too. A risky deception? 
I call it a pious fraud. And I have a tender con- 
science and a cultivated mind. The newspapers ? 
What do I care if she does see the newspapers ! 
She mighn’t read it—and, if she did read it, she 
wouldn’t have a suspicion of the truth. You 


Has death got hold of my mind’ 


poor old Bony! Upon my word you do me good | 


—you make me laugh.” 

The cheerless laughter broke out again, and 
died away again drearily in a sigh. 

Accustomed to decide rapidly in the ordinary 
emergencies of her life, Emily felt herself pain- 
fully embarrassed by the position in which she 
was now placed. 

After what she had already heard, could she 
reconcile it to her sense of duty to her aunt to 
remain any longer in the room ? 

In the helpless self-betrayal of delirium Miss 
Letitia had revealed some act of concealment 
committed in her past life, and confided to her 
faithful old servant. Under these circumstances, 
had Emily made any discoveries which convicted 
her of taking a base advantage of her position at 
the bedside? Most assuredly‘not! The nature 
of the act of concealment; the causes that had 
led to it; the person (or persons) affected by it— 
these were mysteries which left her entirely in 
the dark. She had found out that her aunt was 
acquainted with Mrs. Rook, and that was literal- 
ly all she knew. 

Blameless, so far, in the line of conduct that 
she had pursued, might she still remain in the 
bed-chamber—on this distinct understanding 
with herself: that she would instantly return to 
the sitting-room if she heard anything which 
could suggest a doubt of Miss Letitia’s claim to 
her affection and respect? After some hesita- 
tion as to the means of arriving at the right an- 
swer to this question, she consulted her con- 
science. Does conscience ever say No when 
inclination says Yes? Emily’s conscience sided 
with her reluctance to leave her aunt. 

Throughout the time occupied by these re- 
flections the silence had remained unbroken. 
Emily began to feel uneasy. She timidly put 
her hand through the curtains and took Miss 
Letitia’s hand. The contact with the burning 
skin startled her. She turned away to the door 
to call to the servant, when the sound of her 
aunt’s voice hurried her back to the bed. 

‘Are you there, Bony ?” the voice asked. 

Was her mind getting clear again? Emily 
tried the experiment of making ‘a plain reply. 
“Your niece is with you,” she said. ‘Shall I 
call the servant ?” 

Miss Letitia’s mind was still far away from 
Emily, and from the present time. 

“The servant ?” she repeated. ‘All the serv- 
ants but you, Bony, have been sent away. Lon- 
don’s the place for us. No gossiping servants 
and no curious neighbors in London. Bury the 
horrid truth in London. Ah, you may well say I 
look anxious and wretched: I hate deception— 
and yet it must be done. Why don’t you help 
me? Why don’t you find out where that vile wo- 
man lives? Only let me get at her, and I’ll make 
Sara ashamed of herself.” | 

Emily’s heart beat fast when she heard the 
woman’s name. “Sara” (as she and her school- 
fellows knew) was the baptismal name of Miss 
Jethro. Had her aunt alluded to the disgraced 
teacher, or to some other woman ? 

She waited eagerly to hear more. There was 
nothing to be heard. At this most interesting 
moment the silence remained undisturbed. 

In the fervor of her anxiety to set her doubts 


at rest, Emily’s faith in her good resolutions be-- 


gan towaver. The temptation to say something 
which might set her aunt talking again was too 


_ strong to be resisted—if she remained at the bed- 


side. Despairing of herself, she rose and turned 
to the door. In the moment that passed while 
she crossed the room, the very words occurred to 
her that would suit her purpose. Her cheeks 
were hot with shame—she hesitated—she look- 
ed back at the bed. The words passed her lips. 

“Sara is only one of the woman’s names,” she 
said. ‘ Do you like her other name ?” 

The rapidly muttering tones broke out instant- 
ly, but not in answer to Emily. The sound of a 
voice had encouraged Miss Letitia to pursue her 
own confused train of thought, and had stimu- 
lated the fast-failing capacity of speech to exert 
itself once more. 

“No! no! He’s too cunning for you, and too 
cunning for me. He doesn’t leave letters about ; 
1.2 destroys them all. Did I say he was too cun- 
ning for us? It’s false. We are too cunning 


_for him. Who found the morsels of his letter in 


the basket? Who stuck them together? Ah, 

we know! Don’t read it, Bony. ‘ Dear Miss Jeth- 

ro —don’t read it again. ‘Miss Jethro’ in his 

letter, and ‘Sara’ when he talks to himself in the 

garden. Oh, who would have believed it of him 

if we hadn’t seen it and heard it ourselves!” 
There was no more doubt now. 

But who was the man so bitterly and so re- 
gretfully alluded to? 

No; this time Emily held firmly by the resolu- 
tion which bound her to respect the helpless po- 
sition of her aunt. The speediest way of sum- 
moning Mrs. Ellmother would be to ring the bell. 
As she touched the handle a faint cry of suffer- 
ing from the bed called her back. 

“ Oh; so thirsty!” murmured the failing voice 
—“ so thirsty!” 

She parted the curtains. The shrouded lamp- 

light just showed her the green shade over Miss 
Letitia’s eyes; the hollow cheeks below it; the 
arms laid helplessly on the bedclothes. “Oh, 
aunt, don’t you know my voice ? Don’t you know 
Emily? Let me kiss you, dear.” Useless to 
plead with her; useless to kiss her; she only re- 
iterated the words, “So thirsty! so thirsty!” 
Emily raised the poor tortured body with a pa- 
tient caution which spared it pain, and put the 
glass to her aunt's lips. She drank the lemonade 
to the last drop. Refreshed for the moment, she 
spoke again—spoke to the visionary servant of 
her delirious fancy, while she rested in Emily’s 
arms. 
“ For God’s sake, take care how you answer if 
she questions you! If she knew what we know! 
Are men ever ashamed? Ha, the vile woman! 
the vile woman !” | 


Her voice, sinking gradually, dropped to a whis- 
per. The next few words that escaped her were 
muttered inarticulately. Little by little the false 
energy of fever was wearing itself out. She lay 
silent and still. To look at her now was to look 
at the image of death. Once more Emily kissed 
her, closed the curtains, and rang the bell. 

Mrs. Ellmother failed to appear. Emily left 
the room to call to her. 

Arrived at the top of the kitchen stairs, she 
noticed a slight change. The door below, which , 
she had heard banged on first entering her aunt’s 
room, now stood open. She called to Mrs. Ell- 
mother. 

A strange voice answered her. Its accent was 
soft and courteous, presenting the strongest im- 
aginable contrast to the harsh tones of Miss Le- 
titia’s crabbed old maid. 

“Is there anything I can do for you, miss ?” 

The person making this polite inquiry appear- 
ed at the foot of the stairs—a plump and comely 
woman of middle age. She looked up at the 
young lady with a pleasant smile. 

“I beg your pardon,” Emily said; “I had no 
intention of disturbing you. I called to Mrs. 
Elimother.” 

The stranger advanced a little way up the 
stairs, and answered, “ Mrs. Elimother is not 
here.” 

“Do you expect her back soon ?” 

a me, miss—I don’t expect her back at 


“Do you mean to say that she has left the 
house ?” 
“Yes, miss. She has left the house.” 


(TO BE OONTINUED.) 


A LOOKER-ON. 


Yrs, ’tis a merry sight, these happy girls, 

Their frank eyes sparkling underneath their curls, 
Moving with lightsome steps as gracefully 

As sunny waves upon a sunimer fea, 

And giv ng many a smile and witching glance 

To those blest swains who lead them in the dance. 


And yet it makes me sad—it does in truth; 

I seem to see the shadow of my youth 

Dancing among them, gayest of the gay— 

The youth, alas! forever fled away— 

The youth that I, grown old in _ and years, ~ 
Sit here to-night and mourn with unshed tears. 


For though we women strive ourselves to cheat 

Into believing autumn blooms are sweet, 

Too well we know the loveliest of them 

Have but the scentless beauty of a gem; 

And, sooth, we'd give them all without regret 

To pluck one fragrant, spring-born violet. 
Marearct Eytiner. 


THE CLARKE COLLECTION OF 
AMERICAN PICTURES. 


One of the most notable exhibitions of pic- 
tures by American artists closed last wéek at the 
Twenty-third Street Art Gallery. It was the 
private collection of Mr. CLarkge,a gentleman of 
this city, whose devotion to the cause of Ameri- 
can art has led to the establishment of the CLARKE 
annual prize of $300 at the-National Academy, 
and to the acquisition by himself of a most inter- 
esting and valuable gathering of the best works 
of our native artists. 

Through the joint courtesy of Mr. CLarke and 
of the artist Mr. W. T. SmepLEY we present an 
engraving of a very charming little canvas by 
the latter, entitled “‘ Embarrassment.” Mr. Smep- 
LEY is one of the most promising of the younger 
artists whose originality, strength, and vigorous 
individuality of work have commended them to 
the interested attention of the public. The pic- 
ture in question is an admirable example of the 
general style and character of his art, which al- 
lies itself readily and pleasantly with a certain 
delicate and distinctive humor. Mr. Smep.ey is 
a successful and industrious artist, and the spring 
exhibitions will contain important examples of his 
works. 


BASE-BALL ON SKATES. 


THE national game of America is so thoroughly 
national that, wherever a few Americans are gath- 
ered together, a game of base-ball may be confi- 
dently looked for, even under conditions which 
may at first sight be considered inimical or even 
fatal to its enjoyment. Englishmen, as is well 
known, delight to play cricket on the burning 
sands of Egypt, or whatever tropical country their 
army of occupation may be in temporary posses- 
sion of ; and when the records of the neglected 
American station in the arctic regions are brought 
to light it will doubtless appear that both the 
midnight sun and the darkened noon witnessed. 


base-ball contests which nothing but the paucity \_ 


of appreciative spectators prevented from being 
a complete success. 

Some idea of a base-bal] match in hyperborean 
latitudes might have been formed by persons who 
witnessed the recent match played on the frozen 
surface of the rink at Washington Park, Brook- 
lyn. ‘“ Bitty” Barnte, a well-known player, re- 
cently of the Baltimore Club, but now of Brook- 
lyn, matched his professional. team against an 
amateur nine selected by Mr. Henry Cuapwick, a 

ntleman who, though now somewhat beyond 
the youthful suppleness of limb which active par- 
ticipation in the sport requires, has long been 
known as an advocate and ardent supporter of 
all manly out-door games, and of base-ball before 
all others. Mr. Cuapwick’s team was chosen 
mainly from the Adelphi and Polytechnic Insti- 
tutes of Brooklyn, and its comparative success 
does credit to his judgment; for though the am- 
ateur team was thoroughly beaten in the last 
match, it had won the previous one, and the re- 
sult of the “rubber” is still in doubt. 

Base-ball on ice is not exactly the same as base- 
ball on grass. Certain modifications in the rules 
have been found desirable, and have been adopt- 
ed: for instance, every ball pitched in a reason- 
ably fair position is a strike, and the striker is 


allowed to overrun every base, provided he turns 


to the right instead of to the left, as he would 


most readily turn. Moreover, pitching only is al-. 
lowed, and not throwing. It may well be ima- 

gined that under these restricted rules the game 
loses somewhat of its scientific character; but 

what it thus loses in science it gains in grotesque- © 
ness. Where a"grand hit would have elicited 
applause, perchance a sudden subsidence in the 
act of hitting may have evoked audible signs of 
merriment, and the insecurity of steel-shod feet 
is a fertile source of such balked ambition, and 
consequent amusement to the on-lookers. And 
it is safe to let loose one’s Jaughter on such an 
occasion, for even the most enthusiastic of pro- 


fessionals—even he whose daily bread depends 


upon the game—feels that he is in a position in 
which he can trifle with the game because of the 
abnormal conditions under which it is being play- 
ed. The spectators who gather around the field 
of ice are entertained; and if the game is, after 
all, but a travesty of its proper self, at least it 
proves its exuberant vitality in that it can flour- 
ish when other sports, less hardy and less in-. 
grained in the national character, are “ frozen 
out. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


An English trooper and his sweetheart were 
travelling in a railway carriage. She dropped 
her glove on the floor, and asked him to pick it 
up. He turned a trifle pale, but bravely endea- 
vored to recover the glove. -By powerful mus- 
cular exertion he bent through thirty degrees of , 
space, when he evinced symptoms of. apoplexy, 
and recovered his erect posture with a snap. It 
was because, in accordance with a regulation, he 
was so fearfully braced up. If it had been his 
soul that had fallen, he could not have recovered 
it. A gentleman who was travelling in the same | 
compartment wrote to the Pall Mall Gazette about 
the matter, advancing the opinion that her Maj- 
esty’s troopers ought to be dressed in a way to 
permit them to demonstrate the possession of 
joints. 


Two persons from Massachusetts and two from 
New Hampshire .are just now on their way to. 
Florida in buggies. Mr. Cotton and his son, of 
New Hampshire, are making the jourrey for rec- 
reation and health. They got caught in a swollen 
creek in South Carolina the other day, and lost 
horse, buggy, two trunks, and a valise, but they 
obtained a new rig, and are again going ahead. 
Mr. Moore and his daughter, from Massachusetts, 
are going to Florida to settle. He carries his 
farming implements and fishing-nets with him. 
He has had frequent recourse to the latter to pro- 
vide himself and his daughter with food. His 
daughter is eight years old. The pair started 
last June. Since leaving Maryland they have 
been forced to depend upon charity somewhat. 
They were in Charleston, South Carolina, a few 
days ago, where a purse was made up for them, 
by which they will be enabled to reach Florida 
without more trouble. 


It is estimated that 55,000 reproductions of 
the Venus of Milo are sold in Europe every year, 
and the London Figaro says that its photographs 
constantly have a greater sale than those of the 
most popular living beauties. 


A train on the Union Pacific Railroad in Ne“ 
vada recently ran into a flock of 1500 antelopes. 
The snow had drifted deep, and the animals had 
taken to the track as the easiest road to travel 
in. Several were killed, and the engineer slowed 
up, fearing the train would be derailed. The — 
antelopes were strung along a quarter of a mile. © 
They delayed the train three-quarters of an hour. 

There is in the Glasgow Western Infirmary a 
Highland woman from the island of Skye who 
has slept healthfully for eighteen months without 
once waking up. She is thirty-five years of age, 
and the mother of three children. She lies on 
her back, and never moves a muscle save those 
which are exercised in the act of breathing. Her 
pulse is eighty, her breathing fair,and she gei* 
food three times a day by means of the stomach- 
pump apparatus. It is believed that she will re- 
cover, and that the worst results of her long sleep 
will be those arising from her unavoidable neglect . 
of her household duties. It is curious to think 
what would have been the vexation of Napoleon, 
who prided himself on his ability to regulate and 
curtail sleep, if, without warning and in the midst 
of a campaign, he had been afflicted with a mala- 
dy like this. 


Francisco post-office clerks complain that 
Chinamen who cail for letters will not accept 
and pay for all those which are addressed to 
them, and on which the postage is invariably 
short. They study the superscriptions of the. 
letters, and select such as they please. They 
seem always to be satisfied with their choice, 
and to be plagued with no doubts of the wisdom . 
of their rejections. | 


Two miners report finding a series. of foot- 
prints in Grand Cajfion, Arizona. The prints are 
in the basin of the caiion, which was a sand-bed 
thousands of years ago, but which is now solid 
rock. In form they are such as would be made 
by a bare human foot, but each one, the miners 
say, is twenty-six inches long and twelve inches 
wide, and the depth of the imprint at the ball of 
the foot is six inches. Say that a twelve-inch 
foot goes toa six-foot man, which is the draughts- 
man’s rule, the man who made these imprints 
must have been thirteen feet in height. The im- 
prints are evenly eighteen feet apart, which would 
indicate that he was fairly bounding along. The 
miners will return and cut out the stone in which 


_ these foot-prints are contained, and .will exhibit 


them to public gaze. 
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BASE-BALL ON’ SKATES, WASHINGTON PARK, BROOKLYN.—Drawy sy C. J. Pace 
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CORNER PANELS IN JUDGES’ DESK. CHANCELLOR ROBERT LIVINGSTON. 


THE COURT OF APPEALS CHAMBERS IN THE NEW CAPITOL, ALBANY.—{See Pace 66.] 
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_ engineer, Patrick Sexton, stood to his post with 


heroic firmness, in the face of almost certain 
death. Panic-stricken, the passengers sought es- 
cape through the doors and windows of the car. 
A few succeeded, but others became jammed in 
the passageway, ‘and were unable to extricate 
themselves. 

Half a mile beyond the fatal spot the train 
jumped the track, and was soon consumed. Three 
of the passengers were burned to death, and oth- 


" ers were severely injured. The engineer was ter- 


ribly burmed in his hands and face. 


FANCY-LAND. 


I naye mighty castles reared in Fancy-land ; 
I have barges kings have steered in Fancy-land ; 
I have spans of roans and bays, 
Meadows green on which they graze, 
Where the south wind joyous plays, in Fancy- 
land. 


I have wealth that can not fly, in Fancy-land ; 


I have friends that can not die, in Fancy-land ; 
I have gems of every hue, 
Love the truest of the true, 

Cures that all my pains subdue, in Fancy-land. 


~ You would buy my right of way in Fancy-land ? 


You would have me forth to stray from Fancy- 
land ? 
You would take my castles fine, 
All my roans and bays and kine, , 
Claim possessions that are mine, in Fancy-land ? 


Why, I can’t transfer the deed, in Fancy-land ; 
Can not barter kine or steed, in Fancy-land ; 
For we do not traffic there, 
Do. not buy or sell or care— 
Oh, how glorious and fair is Fancy- land! 


I can reach it without fail, this Fancy-land; 
I have no high peaks to scale, to Fancy-land ; 
I can close my eyes and see 
Grimy walls dissolving flee, 
And I view in ecstasy, my Fancy-land. 


Strange how cobwebs change to lace in Fancy- 


land ; 

Graceless rafters have a grace in Fancy-land; 
Tattered curtains, stained and old, 
Brightest crimson hues unfold, 

Under cornices of gold, in Fancy-land. 


How this attic ceiling seems, in Fancy-land, 


To have caught a thousand dreams, in Fancy- 


land ; 
To have garlanded and bound 
Sprites of love, of mirth and sound, 
To a mystic no-hued ground in Fancy-land ! 


Then my sorrows change to joys in Fancy-land, 


_And my stumbiing-blocks to tdéys in Fancy- 


land ; 
For no dark -browed, cruel Fate 
Ever enters at the gate : 
Of my well-loved grand estate in ‘Fancy. land. 


Oh, I would not sell my claim in Fancy-land; 
I have joy and wealth and fame in Fancy-land. 
Everything that man has sought, 
Or of kingly treasures bought, 
I can have and more for naught in Fancy-land. 
ESTELLE. 


THE COURT OF APPEALS. 
CHAMBERS, ALBANY. 


Wuewn Lord CoLeripGE was shown through the 
Japitol of the Empire State he was so impressed 
with the richness of tlhe materials and the grand- 
eur of the design as to exclaim, “If our public 
offices and halls of justice in England were as 
sumptuous as these, the common people would 
rise up in a revolution.””. That the woolsack has 
no such elegant surroundings as now pertain to 


the highest court in New York is not only a ge 


ter of congratulation to Americans, but also 
source of pride, because the average citizen’ may 
find therein such forms of beauty, carved in wood 
and stone, as he may not see elsewhere. The 
hall of justice thus becomes an educator in one 
of the highest departments of art. 


After occupying quarters in the old Capitol—so 


recently removed—for many years, the Court of 
Appeals transferred itself last September to the 
Senate-chamber ; and now it commences the first 
term of the new year in the rooms especially pre- 
pared for it, on the same floor with the Senate and 
the Assembly, but in that retired corner of the 
building known as the soutlieast pavilion. The 
rooms originally reserved for the court were on 
the floor below, and at the middle of the northern 
side of the building. The light was wretched, 
and the room was directly under the Assembly 
Chamber, with its threatening ceiling. The court 
declared that it would not occupy that part of the 
building; and by its decision it has gained a far 
more spacious and elegant home. The court- 
room is directly over the Executive Chamber, and 
it is of the same size: fifty-three feet on the east, 
thirty-five feet on the south, and twenty-five feet 
high. The eastern side is pierced with three 
windows, and the southern side by two. The 
arches of the five windows rest upon carved truss- 
es and upon columns recessed into the angles 
formed by the jambs and the outer belting, the 
material for the whole being Knoxville marble. 
The arches terminate in ornamental trusses, in 
line with which, and in line with the carved capi- 
tals as well, is a string of carved wood which di- 
vides the two sections of quartered red oak that 
fill all the walls: from the floor to the hammer- 
beams and the deeply recessed panels of the ceil- 
ing. The upper section of the walls is filled with 
large plain panels—the plan being to gild the 
raile and styles, and to decorate the panels in 
harmony with the other finishings of the room. 
The lower section of the walls, below the line of 
the arches, stands upon a moulded base. The 
space is filled in with double raised panels, and 
it is by carved string 


courses containing sections of vertical fluted work 
that can be removed at pleasure, leaving spaces 
for portraits. 

The material which both finishes and furnishes 
the interior is red oak. The heavy string cornice, 
which is richly carved, develops into an arch at 
the centre of the western side of the room. This 
allows a space twelve feet long and seven feet 
high for a recessed fire-place, with a generous out- 
let fur the smoke. The lining of the fire-place, 
the elaborately carved lintel extending across the 
whole recess, the massive benches at the sides, 
are all wrought in Siena marble of the purest 
kind. Over the bronzed lining of the actual fire- 
way is spread a cluster of specimens of the Mex- 
ican onyx, which form a panel unexcelled for rich- 
ness and beauty in the entire building. Upon the 
mantel over the arch a large central panel con- 
tains the arms of New York, flanked on either 
side by carved panels of elaborate floral designs, 
and sustained by a moulding of richly wrought 
acanthus leaves. 

The desk which the judges are to occupy pre- 
serves the same semicircular form that the court 
has used so long, the concave side being toward 
the members of the bar, who are to use the elab- 
orately carved oaken tables on the main floor. 
The desk is of black-oak panels carved in various 
designs—no two being alike—separated by orna- 
mental balusters, and the whole resting on a 
moulded base. There are eight of these panels 
on each side of the central panel which contains 


the arms of New York. Across the room from } 


the desk it is proposed to place on a pedestal the 
bronze statue of Chancellor Livineston, which 
two Legislatures have already bought, and which 


1 two Governors have refused. The statue is now 


in the corridor on the Assembly side of the build- 
ing, having been placed there by invitation of the 
Capitol Commissioners several years ago. It is 
Mr. E. D. Patmer’s exact duplicate of his statue 
that the State furnished to the gallery of leading 
Americans in the old Representative Chamber 
in Washington, the other statue being that of 
GeorGe Ciinton. Livingston was the Chancel- 


lor of the court that developed the Court of Ap- |. 


peals, and the placing of the statue in the new 
chamber will be a fitting tribute to the one who 
administered the oath of office to W asHINGTON. 
At the rear of the Judges’ desk access is had 
to the retiring-room, ane next beyond this, at the 
north, are two rooms, twenty-seven feet by thirty 
feet, and thirty-four feet by forty-one feet, which 
contain the library of the court. Across the cor- 
ridor a room has been prepared for the Jawyers 
who are in attendance. An iron staircase leads 
to the rooms of the clerk. The Court of Appeals 
is constituted as follows: Chief Judge, Wittiam 
C. Ruger; Associate Judges, A. Rapat- 
LO, CHARLES ANDREWS, THEODORE MILLER, RosBert 
Ear, Georce F. Danrortu, and Francis M. Fincu. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN CONSTIPATION. 


Dr. J. N. Roninson, Medina, O., says: “In cases of 
ee estion, consti ipation, and nervous prostration, its 
ults are —[{Adv.]} 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
and glossy. It holds, in a liquid form, a ropor- 
tion of deodorized O11, pre 


| for this purpose. No other 


com the 
peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair.—[A dv.} 


Nearly two thirds of all the tobacco grown on 
the Golden Tobacco belt of North Carolina goes 
into the manufactory, at Durham, of Blackwell & 


‘Co. They buy the pick of the entire section. Hence, 


Blackwell’s Durham Long Cut is the best of that to- 
bacco which nature has 80 peculiarly fitted for man’s 
comfort and enjoyment. ‘The truest type of that 
favored tobacco section is the Durham se Cut. The 
Durham Bull is on every package. —(Adv.]} 


Any one suffering from sraralete, Cold Hands or 
Feet, Violent Pains in Lim , or Chest can ob- 
tain Immediate Relief from the use of 


De. Tostas’ Venetian LiNIMENT. 
Over thirty-six years have ela since it was first 


offered to the public. It is free from any disagreeable 
hese 


odor, perfectly clean, and warranted harmiess. T 
are the reasons why it has been pronounced 

Tux Pain Destroyer or tur Wor.p 
by thousands who have used it. Try it,and be convinced. 
Sold by druggists. Depot, 42 Murray 8t., N. Y.—{Adv.] 


For Coughs, Asthma, and Throat Disord use 
Brown's Bronchial Troches." 25 cts. a 


Hatrorp Savor is conceded the standard relish. 
~tade) Sauce improves soups, fish, gravies, eats, etc. 
—[Adv 


-A GREAT discovery, of more value than gold, Adam- 
son's Botanic Cough Balsam, 10c. sta.—[Adv.] 


Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & Darcie, Mass 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitnde of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rorats. Baxine Powpre Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


A Great Conflagration 


That sweeps away a whole city, starts from a 
’ flame eo small that a glass of water would ex- 
tinguish it. In like manner, the most painful 
and fatal maladies of the throat and Jungs ordi- 
narily develop from small beginnings, not diffl- 
cult of cure if promptly treated withthe proper 
remedy. But thcir progress is insidious and 
delay may be fatal. Colds and coughs lead to 
Laryngitis, Asthma, Bronchitis, Pneu- 
monia, and Consumption. The only medi- 
cine certain to cure every bronchial and pul- 
monary affection not absolutely incurable is 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


During 40 years it has stcadily grown in pop- 
ular estimation, and is now a household reli- 
ance in many thousands of familics. Parents, 
whose lives were preserved by AYER’S CHERRY 
PEcTORAL when they were young, are now sav- 
ing the lives of their children with it. Leading 
physicians extol its virtues and prescribe it in 

their practice. Intelligentdruggists everywhere . 
report noteworthy cures effected by it, within 
their personal knowledge. 

PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 


One Price Only. Established 1856. 


J. LEACH, 


STATIONER AND PRIN TER, 
$86 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 
Standard American aud Spring-back Diaries on hand 
all the year. Leach’s, Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, 
Perry’s, and Spencerian Steel Pens. 


Fal CON PEN. 


Fine Valentine, Easter, and Birthday Cards. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. | 


For sale by Wine Merchants and Grocers 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, 
569 Broadway, corner of Prince St., N.Y. 


And by special appointment to the 
Imperial Russian Court. 


OKER’S BITTERS 

est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 

3 unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 

for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 

eres and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 

anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 Joh hn St., 
N. Y. P, Oo. Box 1029. 


THE ACME LEVER 


CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble 


STIFF CUFES, 


aaa The most convenien 
reliable button made. arene, 


your Jeweller for ‘them. 


CO., Chicago or New York, 
TAKE 


(in 


| Kor & stamps t Scrap 
No two alike. F. WHITING, 8 50 Nassau ont ¥. 


SOHMER 


PIANOS, 


ARE PREFERRED BY LEADING 
ARTISTS, 
AWARD CENTENNIAL 
1876 
HIGHEST AWARD MONTREAL 
1881 and 1882. 


| 149 to 155 E, 14th St., N.Y. 
TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


Easiest Vehicle 
as easy 


with one 


rives of cities. Manufactured 
sold by all the leading Oarriage Buildersan cared #1 4 


HENRY TIMKEN. 


Chicago, iL. ABBOTT BUGGY CO 


PAINTS 


STRICTLY PURE 


LEAD, ZINC AND OIL. 


NO CHEMICAL SOLUTION USED. 


READY FOR USE. 


OLIVES, TERRA COTTAS, AND ALL THE LATEST 
FASHIONABLE SHADES FOR 


Warranted Durable and Permanent. Descriptive 
, Lists showing 32 Actual Shades sent 
on application, with Prices. 


BILLINGS, TAYLOR & CO. 


john of Case Avenue, 
NE YORK cr CITY. CLEVELAND, O. 


THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 


The only complete account in English of this 


wonderful animal and its little-known home will 


be found in 


The Land of the White Elephant. 


BY FRANK VINCENT, Jr. 


Travels, Adventures, and Discoveries in Burmeh, 
Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin-China. By Frank 
Vincent, Jr., Corresponding Member of the 
Indo-Chinese Academy of France. Profusely 
Illustrated with Maps, Plans, and Engravings. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 

_ Gilt Top, $3.50. 


‘“*A model book of travel."—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Examiner, Daily News, London; Herald, Commercial 
Advertiser, New York; Courier, Boston ; ’Press, Phila. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


aa Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt af $8.50. 


UIST'S 
SEEDS 


ARE:THE:-BE ST. 
WARRANTED ATE FACTION 


OR MONEY: RETURNED, SPECIAL- 
QUR-VALUABLE+- CATALOGUE-OF- 
StED AUBERT BUSTER 
GROWER PRAILADELPHIA 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 

7 A M A laxative and ——— 
Constipation. 
&e. 


N E N E. GRILLON, 
rietor, | 
Proprietor 


the uenal ives, is agreeable to 


M pets GARDENERS and all others who want 


wholesale rates. directions for cul- 
tivation, Free. 7 OSEPH HARRIS, Moreton 
Farm, Rochester, N.Y. Seeds for the 25 
cent. discount. tes you do not want Catalogue, let 

the Children send for ae send at once, as this 
advertisement will not be 


| 
a4 @ 
; 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
i | CITY, COUNTRY OR SEASIDE. 
a Established 1818. 
| 7 NONA cola 
@) 
COMMON EXNSE 
W. J. Riggs, M. D., Allegheny, Pa. writes:- “The 
a Sense’ is the only nursing bottie a physician 
recommend without qualification. It is nearer per- 
hy fect than any other buttle in the market. No bottle is 
for euch purpare except one that admits of every 
, pertion of its interior being easily reached by wash-rag 
fingers. The Common Sense Nursing Bottle docs | 
that, and for that reason te all 
Williem Bale 
Breakfast Cocoa, | 
ABSOLUTE 
‘4 ml Y 
THE BEST. 
i LIGHTNING SEWER 
Two thousand stiteh« 
a i aka’: 2 ata i | ali 
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~ Twin Foes to Life 


Are Indigestion and Constipation. 
Their primary symptoms are among the 
most distressing of minor human ailments, 
and a host of diseases, speedily resultant 
from them, mutually aggravate each other 
and assail at once the whole machinery 


tomach 
tions Hover, Ja dice, Dyspepsia, 
Kidney Diseases, eumatism, 


A Thorough 


ine is the first necessity for cure. 
ee ae cathartic effect must be main- 
, in a mild degree, just oo 

‘vent @ recurrence veness, 

4 at the same time the liver, kidneys 
and — must be stimulated and 


strengthened. 


Ayer’s Pills 


lish this restorative work better 
tun ony other medicine. They are 
searching and thorough, yet mild, in their 
purgative action. T y ‘do not gripe the 
patient, and do not induce a ve re- 
action, the effect of 
Withal, the ssess special pro 
diuretic, hepatic a “ tonic, of the Bighest 
medicinal value and 


Absolutely Cure 


All diseases proceeding from disorder 
of the digestive and assimilatory organs. 
The prompt use of AYER’S PILLS to 
correct the first indications of costive- 
ness, averts the serious illnesses which 
neglect of that condition would inevitably 
induce. All irregularities in the action of 
the bowels — looseness as well as consti- 
pation—are beneficially controlled by 
AYER’s PILys, and for the stimulation 
of digestive organs weakened by long- 
continued dyspepsia, one or two of 
‘AY¥ER’S PILLs daily, after will 


more n anything e 


Leading Physicians Concede 


That AYEP’S PILLS are the best of all 
cathartic gy mer and many practition- 
ers, of the highest standing, customarily 
prese thc :n. 


AYER’S PILLS, 


PREPARED BY - 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
{ Analytical Chemists ] 
For sale by all Drugzgists. 


(uticura 
positive cure 


<§ 
for every form of 
—4 SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE. 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


Scal 
ous. r-colored 
Skin, and of Hair, are positively cured 
by the Cutioura RemepIiEs. 

Curioura Rerso.vent, the new blood purifier, 


Pimply Inherited, Con- 
Diseases of the Blood, 


Cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
pvisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itchin 8 and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 


Cuttoura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet uisite, from CuTioura, is indis- 
ensable Skin Diseases, Baby Huniors, 


kin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Cutiovra Remxpres are absolutel pure a theonly 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beaut 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 es Soap, 


25 cents; lvent, $1. y Porter Drvue 
AND Co,, Boston, 
Send for to re Skin Diseases.” 


HAMMERLESS 
GUN 


Ask your dealer to show 
tye Mu Made by by HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON, 
Also manufacturers of American Double Action 


Worcester, Revolver. 
DUPLEX 


COR SET uered all competitors. 
ns are adjustable over 
ps by strap and 
buckle, and can be made “fit any 
They have no bones to break over the hips. “The 
are made with double seam, and will not They 
have double bones and double steels. oney re- 
funded for any corset not satisfactory. Beware of 
imitations inf: ents. Be sure the word 
DuPuex is on every corset, The great ty of 


turers and 
infringements to the full extent of the 
for by all Gealere im 


99 RREATA 


aa” Send P.O. address for 8 1 
beautifal 
liberal] = frien ends "Add 
or uble. resa, 
Accoctation éc.), Box 2702, N.Y. 


‘GRAZY PATCHWORK 


“a 


Sam. 


“Wal, I snum! that’s what I call a right smart American Hog.” 


notable Ao Ce 


SILK STOCKINGS 


800 pairs at $3.00 per pair, heretofore sold 
at five and six dollars, in Evening Shades and 
Cloth Colors. 


Preoadovary AS 19th ot. 


ASH FOR A FEW GOOD STORIKS. 
J. N. WILLIAMS, Pub.,678 Michigan Ave., Detroit. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CITEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. “Is 
& success and a boon tor which nations should 
feel teful.”—See Medical Press,” Lancet,” 
“B aoa Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only. with the fac-simile of 
ae Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. This caution is necessary, owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, MoKESSON & RO BBINS, H. K. & F. B. 


THU JRBER & & CO., W.H |. SCHTEFFELIN & CO. 
EUROP EDUCATIONAL 

_ EXCURSIONS 

Combining led advantages 


Send for Denriptivec: Free. Register 
1884 E. TOURJEE, Frank lin Sq., Boston 


CATARRH. 


beg ma so quickly cleanses the head and purifies 


the breath as the Norwegian Balm. Trial lot, for a 
week’s use, by mail for ten cents. Illustrated pam- 
phliet free. N. B. PHELPS, 111 E. 39th St., New York. 


SE SEES HHA 


AL 


for and Children. 


Castoria promotes Digestion 
and overcomes Flatulency, 
tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and 
Feverishness. It insures health and 
natural 


sleep, without morphine. 


“ Castoria is so well adapted to Children that 
I recommend it as superior to any proecr ption 
known me.” A. ARCHER, 


82 Portland Ave., 


What gives our Children cheeks, 
What cures their fevers, makes them’ sl 
"Tis Casto 


When babies fret and cry by turns, 
What cures their colic, kills their worms, 
But Castoria. 


ion 
But Castoria. 


Farewell then to Morphine Syrups, 
Castor Oil and Morphin an 
Hail Castoria! 


CENTAUR LINIMENT-—an absolute cure for Rheuma- 


tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


Jeler He OPC SEEDS: PLANTS 


of the season, as well as all standard A feature 
their 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


y 


SEEDSMERN & mentee, 
35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


HARPER'S: 
MONTIILY MAGAZINE 


(No. 405) 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


ConTeENTs : 


The Bible Reading, 
Frontispiece. fTilustrating “Judith Shakespeare,” 
Part II. From Drawing by E. A. Auser; . 


The Upper Thames, 
By Josepu Harron. Illustrated by E. A. Ansey and 
AL¥KED Pausons; 


The Possibilities of a Revived Industry, 
By A. F. Oaxer. Illustrated; 
At Mentone—lIl., 
By Constanog Fenimore Woorson. 


A Winter in Canada, 
By C. H. Farnuam. 


Illustrated ; 


Jacob Ruysdael, 
By E. Mason. 


Our Country's Cradle, 
By T. W. Hieeinson. Illuetrated; 


New Novels, 


_JUDITH SHAKESPEARE-—II. By Wittiam Biacg; 


NATURE'S SERIAL STORY—III. By E. P. Roz 
Illustrated by W. H. Gisson and F. Dretman; 


Short Stories, 
DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE. By 
JULIAN HawTHORNE: 


THE TOPHAM MEADOW LOT. By Sopniz Swerr; 


LYDIA MACKEY AND COLONEL TARLETON. 
By Dr. J. Manton Sins. 


Glimpses of Emerson, 
By Mrs. James T. Fieips; | 


The Doctor-killing Oregons, 
By General Bengamin Atvorp; 


The National Government and Education, 
By Cuantss F. Tuwine; 
Poems 
By Lavra M. MARQUAND, Ve.ry, and 
Henet Davee. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
A Word to Contributors.—Benveuuto’s Conspiracy. — 
English Criticism of America. — ae and his 
Modern Imitators, 


Editor’s Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Washington's Birthday.—The Killing of Eminent. 
Men.—Madame Twostar and her Refractory Guests. 
—Spenking. in Meeting.—Au Old-fashioned. Mar- 
riage.—Uncle Billy’s Military Reminiscences.—A 
Personal Explanation.—A Baffled Inguirer.—One 
Step from the Sublime.—‘‘t A Great Day for Paul.” 
—The Darky’s Report of a Sermon.—Anecdote of 
General Hardee. —The Talisman and the Leech 
(G. T. Lanigan). 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE,......... .$4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 150° 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
-One Year (52 Numbers). . 10 00 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


The Volumes of the Wrerxry and Bazar begin with 
the first pumbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Perorrx with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. : 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodica] current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subecriber otherwise directa, 

Specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne Peorp.« sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, ¢outaining works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per nurnber. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Sauare Library will be furnisined 
gratuitousiy on application to & Brorurxs, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 

Cents in Postage Stamps. 
a> 


= 95 Large Pieces Satin Silk, 


Handsome Designs, 
emenll Colors, sent on receipt of One Dollar. 
NEW HAVEN SILK Co., a 
Nrw Haven, Conn, = 
HABIT DR. H. KANE, 


om Send 5 two-cent stainps for samples. 
Rew York, 


per | 
(ELBE) 
RECIPROCITY. 
| 
| 
law, 
66 X | 
‘embraces every desirable Novelt: 
for 1884 is, that you can for @& 
‘Catalogue, and have included, 
Book, and Farm 


